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BOY^SGQUTS,  REMEMBER 

For  fhersfory*  turn  to  pages  2-3 


Miles  from  home,  the  Scouts  pitch  their 
tents  on  a  grassy  flat  against  the  background 
of  the  silent  Badlands  hills,  seemingly  as 
desolate  as  mountains  of  the  moon. 


BOY  SCOUTS 
REMEMBER 


E 


ACH  YEAR,  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  30  at  Wasta,  S. 
Dak.,  sets  out  on  horseback  for  an  expedition  into  nearby 
Badlands  National  Monument,  where  weird  buttes,  pic- 
turesque pinnacles,  steep  hills,  and  deep  gullies  have  been 
sculpted  out  of  earth  and  rock  by  eons  of  wind  and 
rain.  There  are  merit  badges  to  be  earned,  pioneer  re- 
sources to  be  tested,  and  fossils  millions  of  years  old  to 
be  found  where  dinosaur  and  brontosaur  once  roamed. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  motive  in  the  memorial  service 
they  hold  annually  at  the  lonely  grave  of  a  twin  boy  born 
in  1914  to  a  ranch  family  named  Tyree.  For  more  than 
40  years  the  grave  was  untended  and  virtually  forgotten. 
When  the  Scouts  learned  about  it,  they  located  the  sur- 
viving twin,  Howard  Tyree,  in  Minneapolis.  Two  years 
ago,  he  accompanied  the  Scouts  to  the  site  where  they 
had  erected  a  marker  and  fence.  Now  the  boys  return 
every  summer  to  hold  a  short  memorial  service.  It  is 
simply  something  they  want  to  do  for  a  little  boy  they 
never  knew — who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  grow  up, 
to  become  a  Boy  Scout,  and  to  explore  the  wonderland 
that  God,  revealing  himself  through  nature,  has  created 
in  this  fantastically  beautiful  area  of  South  Dakota. 


On  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Russell  Peirce, 

pastor  of  Wasta-Wall  Methodist  churches,  arrives 

by  Jeep  to  conduct  services.  The  surviving 

twin,  Howard  Tyree,  also  attended. 
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DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY? 


RADIANT  SPLENDOR 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  really  deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly  different 


WARM  AND  FRIENOLY 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT1 
21  exquisite  cards 
with  an  original,  artistic 
use  of  color.  Stunning 


IS  YOURS 

for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Radiant  Splendor 

Christmas  Card  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards 
and  stationery  —  plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 
free  trial  with  full  details  of  our  easy  money- 
making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50  while 
others  made  $150  —  $250  —  $500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools,  lodges,  etc.  do 
this  year  after  year.  Everybody  buys  Christmas  cards. 


DAINTY  REMEMBRANCE 
ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 
21  distinctive  cards 
of  rare  beauty. 
Tremendous  appeal 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

'WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 

20  gay,  colorful  giant 

sheets  plus  matching 

gift  tags.  Terrific 


t»  A     Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below- CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY- No  Stamp  Necessary 
lCHRfs?AT»0»lr»oZ. T "1 


GOLDEN  LEAVES 
STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 
Dainty  raised  design 
on  rich  vellum  with 
charming  ribbon  tie. 
Just  lovely 


HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

Holiday  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verses.  An  outstanding  box 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT   RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
No  Stomp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-26,  White  Plains,  New  York 


FROM: 

Your 
Name. 


Address- 


City. 


.Zone. 


.Apt.  No. 
-State- 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains.  New  York 


BUSINESS     REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTACE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITEO  STATES 


Dept.  F-26 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

While  Plains,  New  York 
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READ  THE  NEW 

SECURITY  INFORMATION 

THAT  CAN  HELP  KEEP 

YOUR  GOLDEN  YEARS 

WORRY  FREE 


See  Page  60 
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TURN  TO 
RAGE  60 

For  Free  Information 
on  new  Golden  Years 
Security  Plan  for 
men  and  women 
over  65. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  lore  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 


Together 


AUGUST,   1962 


W 


E  DO  NOT  KNOW  how  it  was  with  you, 
but  where  wc  came  from  the  days  near  summer's 
end  wen-  called  "dog  da  vs."  Just  why,  we  never 
learned.  But  there  were  compensations  during  this 
breathless,  sometimes  breezeless  pause  between  the 
seasons.  It  was  a  time  for  taking  things  a  little  easier. 
what  with  the  crops  laid  by  and  the  garden  going 
to  seed.  Long  before  we  ever  heard  of  vacations- 
much  less  with  pay! — this  was  watermelon  cutting 
time,  bringing  lazy  days  when  one  could  spend  all 
afternoon  in  the  old  swimming  hole  without  coming 
down  hard  with  a  stricken  conscience.  Also,  it 
seemed,  homemade  ice  cream,  cranked  in  the  cool  of 
an  August  evening,  tasted  better  during  dog  days 
than  at  any  other  time  ol  the  year. 

So  this  issue  of  Together  also  reflects  a  sort  of 
pause  in  the  dead  heat  of  summer.  It's  vacation  time- 
around  our  editorial  offices,  as  elsewhere  in  the  land. 
Even  church  attendance  does  not  escape  the  seasonal 
letdown,  as  is  discussed  in  Must  Chinches  Wither  in 
Slimmer'.'  |  page  20].  Since  many  of  our  readers  are 
OUt-of-doors  and  away — and  as  a  sort  of  onetime 
experiment — we're  saving  our  usual  center  eight 
pages  of  color  tor  months  when  more  people  are 
at  home  to  enjoy  them.  They'll  become  extra  color 
pages,  perhaps,  in  a  special  issue  of  To<;ethkk  now 
in  the  planning  stage  for  the  spring  of  1963.  Mean- 
while, look  forward  to  next  month's  special  Chris- 
tian Family  Living  issue — with  Together  back  in 
full  color  again. 

When  Malcolm  G.  Rippeteau  writes  that  Girls 
Are  People,  Too  [page  18],  his  words  ring  true,  not 
only  because  he  has  a  daughter  of  his  own  (plus 
two  sons),  but  because  his  article  was  inspired  by 
an  incident  in  his  daily  work.  As  a  free-lance  writer 
and  director  of  business  films,  he  deals  with  many 
people  in  contrasting  walks  of  life.  (Not  so  long 
ago  he  finished  two  films  in  one  day — one  designed 
to  sell  steel  treight-car  wheels,  the  other  intended  to 
influence  expectant  mothers  to  patronize  a  certain 
diaper  service).  Mr.  Rippeteau,  who  lives  in  Evans- 
ton,  111. —  sometimes  called  "Methodist  City,  U.S.A." 
— still  cannot  get  over  the  miracles  to  be  performed 
with  a  movie  camera.  Want  to  photograph  a  hail 
storm?  Don't  wait — use  moth  balls  shot  out  of  a 
blower,  he  advises.  Want  to  make  the  most  spec- 
tacular "zoom"  shot  in  history?  Well,  try  running 
your  camera  backwards,  under  speed,  while  going  up 
in  a  helicopter! 

Alter  writing  Protestant  Witness  at  Seattle  [page 
(A  |,  Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer  tells  us  that  many 
Methodists  arc  writing  to  inquire  if  contributions 
still  are  needed  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
impressive  and  inspirational  exhibit  at  Century  21 
Exposition.  They  arc,  indeed!  If  you  wish  to  help, 
make  out  your  check  to  Christian  Witness  and  send 
it  to  Methodist  Headt|uarters,  920  Second  Ave., 
Seattle  4,  Washington.  — Your  Editors 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


She's   Framing' Us! 

MRS.  DON  L.  REYNOLDS 

St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 

What  Is  a  Mother— Really?  [May, 
17]  is  the  best  article  I've  read  in 
years.  I've  read  it  a  half-dozen  times, 
and  I  enjoy  it  more  each  time.  I'm 
going  to  cut  it  out,  frame  it,  and  put 
it  in  my  kitchen  for  everyone  to  see! 

We  enjoy  Together  very  much, 
especially  the  beautiful  covers. 

She  Feels  Better  Now! 

MRS.  CAROL  ANN  LEWIS 

West  Covina,  Calif. 

I  have  posted  on  the  parent's  peren- 
nial bulletin  board — the  refrigerator 
door — a  copy  of  Dana  Brookins'  article, 
What  Is  a  Mother  .  .  .  Really?  I'm  not 
trying  to  excuse  my  nagging,  screaming, 
and  other  undesirable  traits,  but  it  does 
make  me  feel  better  to  know  that  they 
are  understood!  Thank  you  very,  very 
much. 

'Never  Before  in  History' 

JOHN  O.  GROSS,  Gen.  Secy. 

Division  oj  Higher  Education 

Methodist  Board  oj  Education 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
June  College-Emphasis  Issue  of  To- 
gether. We  discussed  the  issue  in  staff 
meeting  and  agreed  that  never  before 
in  Methodist  history  has  the  total  scope 
of  Methodist  higher  education  been 
brought  more  dramatically  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Methodist  families. 

This  issue  evidences  real  imagination 
and  competence,  so  that  all  Methodist 
higher  education  has  been  aided  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  the  essential  facts  before 
the  attention  of  the  church.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  by  your  pains- 
taking work  in  assembling  a  great 
variety  of  material,  and  in  taking  extra 
care  to  see  that  the  story  was  accurately 
and  interestingly  told. 

An  Unusual  'Undertaking' 

G.  HERBERT  SMITH,  President 

Willamette  University 

Salem,  Oreg. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  one  of  our 
students,  Elizabeth  Griffith,  featured  in 
your  recent  College-Emphasis  Issue  [see 


Hobbies  Can  Pay  Tuition!  June,  page 
63]. 

As  I  read  the  article,  I  was  reminded 
of  an  enterprising  student  I  heard 
about  in  the'  depression  days.  This 
young  man  took  his  father's  obsolete 
hearse  to  a  town  down  in  the  Tennessee 
hills,  found  an  undertaker  who  was  still 
using  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  made 
a  sale.  He  then  went  on  to  the  next 
town,  told  the  undertaker  there  that  his 
rival  had  bought  a  new  hearse,  and 
received  another  order.  All  summer  long 
the  boy  traveled  back  and  forth  between 
Ohio  and  Tennessee,  buying  and  selling 
used  hearses.  He  cleared  a  tidy  sum 
for  his  college  expenses. 

As  long  as  our  students  display  the 
kind  of  enterprise  indicated  in  your 
article,  they  will  find  ways  to  finance 
their  education. 


Enterprising:  Students   earn   tuition. 

We're    Wide-Eyed,*  Too! 

THOMAS  A.  COLLINS,  President 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

We  realize  there  are  so  many 
Methodist-related  colleges  that  you 
could  not  have  pictured  all  of  them 
in  the  College-Emphasis  Issue.  How- 
ever, we  were  disappointed  that  North 
Carolina  Wesleyan  was  not  pictured  or 
mentioned  by  name  in  any  of  the 
articles,  as  were  the  other  two  new 
colleges  initiated  during  the  last  quad- 
rennium.  Such  an  excellent  and  timely 
issue  hardly  seems  complete  without 
specific    mention    of    the    outstanding 


work  done  by  the  people  of  Rocky 
Mount  and  the  North  Carolina  Annual 
Conference  in  establishing  North 
Carolina  Wesleyan. 

Actually,  I  did  not  mean  this  letter 
to  be  a  complaint,  but  only  wanted  to 
point  out  what  we  feel  was  an  oversight. 
We  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for 
Christian  higher  education  in  Method- 
ism, and  I  commend  you  on  a  very  fine 
issue. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Collins,  and  please 
accept  our  assurance  that  no  slight  was 
intended.  We're  among  those  Methodists 
who  are  "wide-eyed  with  admiration'' 
[see  June  issue,  page  52],  but  we  had 
to  be  content  with  running  pictures 
which  would  be  representative  of  all 
135  Methodist-related  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Essential  information 
on  each  of  these  schools — including 
yours — is  listed  in  the  special  eight-page 
supplement  in  the  center  of  the  June 
issue. — Eds. 

Color  Section  'Excellent' 

F.  GERALD  ENSLEY,  Bishop 

The   Methodist  Church 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  color  section  on  our  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  June  issue  of 
Together.  It  should  inspire  pride  in 
the  church.  I  should  say  also  that  it  is 
an  unusually  fine  bit  of  craftmanship 
from  the  standpoint  of  photography  and 
color  printing. 

An  Apple  From  Teacher 

MARTIN    H.    MUNZ,    Principal 

Redlands  Junior-High  School 

Redlands,  Calif. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  ex- 
cellent supplement  on  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  June  issue  of  To- 
gether. We  like  the  thorough  and 
concise  manner  in  which  you  have 
indicated  the  essential  information  re- 
garding each  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

We  are  proud  of  the  caliber  of  publi- 
cation   you   have   developed. 

How  Old    Is  a  Youth? 

JOSEPH    W.    BELL,    Director 

Youth  Department 

Methodist   Board   of   Education 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  commend  you  on  the  many  interest- 
ing and  helpful  features  in  the  June 
College-Emphasis  Issue.  In  view  of  its 
general  excellence,  I  hesitate  to  mention 
two  errors  in  Young  Methodists:  They 
Organize!   [page  23]. 

On  page  24,  however,  you  state  that 
The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  is 
open  "to  youth  aged  12  to  23  .  .  ."  This 
was  changed  at  the  last  General  Con- 
ference, and  the  upper  age  limit  now  is 
21.  Also  on  page  24,  you  have  used  the 
term  "Intermediate  Fellowship"  where 
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it  should  be  "Junior-High  Fellowship." 
We  stopped  referring  to  junior-high 
youngsters  as  "intermediates"  more 
than   two   years   ago. 

But,  enough  faultfinding.  The  article 
contains  a  lot  of  interesting  material 
and  historical  facts.  Congratulations 
again  on  the  total  issue. 

A  Lot  of  Hot  Dogs' 

MRS.  OLIVER  V.  HAINES,  JR. 

Absecon,  N.J. 

Congratulations  on  Don't  Be  Afraid 
to  Borrow  jor  College  [June,  page  20|. 
I  helped  put  my  husband  through  his 
last  year  of  college,  and  now — two  years 
after  graduation — we've  paid  off  all  but 
$400  of  a  $1,500  loan.  We  ate  a  lot  of 
hot  dogs  and  hamburgers,  but  it  was 
worth  every  bit  of  it. 

It  strengthens  a  person  to  struggle  a 
bit  and  prove  his  worth  to  those  who 
have  faith  in  him,  and  the  opportunities 
are  unlimited  for  a  college  graduate 
with  an  inclination  to  go  forward.  I'm 
delighted  that  I  could  help  my  husband 
realize  his  dreams  for  the  future. 

Good  Word  for  'Dr.  Joe' 

EVELYN   COSKEY 

Walker,  Kxj. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  article  on  Poland  [see  Meth- 
odists in  Pofand,  April,  page  37], 
Though  few  Americans  have  heard  of 


HERE  YOU  will  live  a  happy  carefree 
life  in  COMFORT— CONVENIENCE- 
CONTENTMENT— and  CHRISTIAN 
COMPANIONSHIP.  CAPITAL  MANOR 
is  located  on  20  acres  affording  a 
magnificent  view  of  Willamette  River, 
Cascade  Mountains,  City  of  Salem  and 
the  Capital  Buildings.  CAPITAL 
MANOR  is  within  a  few  blocks  of  a 
new  shopping  center;  library;  West  Salem 
stores;  transportation  from  the  Manor 
to  downtown  business  center. 


Dr.  Joe  Szczepkowski,  and  even  fewer 
realize  the  significance  of  his  work, 
he  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
His  work  is  carried  on  at  great  pi  |  or 
al  sacrifice.  When  the  Germans  invaded 
Poland  in  1939,  Dr.  Joe  refused  to  (lee, 
choosing  to  remain  with  his  people  in 
time  of  trouble.  He  was  interned  in  a 
concentration  camp. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  Dr.  Joe  is  that  he  feels  no  bitter- 
ness toward  the  Germans,  although  they 
inflicted  terrible  hardships  on  his  fami- 
ly and  his  adopted   country. 

Miss  Coskey  knows  whereof  site 
speaks.    She's    Dr.   Joe's    niece.— Eds. 

Approval  .  .  .  and  Rcprov.il 

WILLIAM  C.  SANFORD,  Pastor 

Union  Church 

Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 

I  appreciated  very  much  the  fine 
feature  on  Highland  Park  Methodist 
Church  of  Dallas  |see  A  Big  Church 
Can  Be  Friendly.  May,  page  18].  Its  giv- 
ing of  as  much  for  benevolences  as  for 
current  expenses  is  especially  worthy  of 
praise — and  emulation! 

There  is  much  else  about  this  church 
deserving  of  praise.  However,  I  feel 
constrained  to  offer  three  negative  nota- 
tions, not  for  the  purpose  of  sniping  at 
Highland,  but  in  hopes  of  challenging 
my  brother  Methodists  everywhere: 

1.  Attendance     at     worship     services 


ought  t<>  be  larger.  It   I   read  between 
tin-  linea  correctly,  only  about  one  third 

of  the  members  are   present  on  Suixl.i 

morning, 

2.  Giving  .should  he  greater — perhapi 
$2  million  instead  of  $750,000.  Presum- 
ably the  I960  General  Conference  was 
serious  when  it  said,  "Stewardship  ol 
possessions  shall  he  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  tithe  is  the  minimum  standard 
of  giving  for  Methodist  people   .   .  ." 

3.  More  people  should  be  won  by 
profession  of  faith.  If  the  ratio  were 
1  for  each  10  members  every  year,  the 
number  would  lie  878  instead  of  150. 

Appallingly,  even  our  finest  churches 
are  falling  seriously  short  of  the  gnat 
expectations  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ready,  set, 
grow! 

A  Challenge   From   Freud 

ROBERT  J.  TREAT,  Pastor 
Mill    Shoals    Methodist    Church 
Mill  Shoals,  111. 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Thompson  has  placed 
the  emphasis  of  Christian  perfection 
where  it  ought  to  be — upon  the  purity 
of  intention  [see  Wesley's  'Doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,'  May,  page  45]. 

However,  he  failed  to  deal  with  the 
formidable  challenge  that  depth  psy- 
chology offers  to  any  claim  that  one 
can  be  made  perfect  in  love.  Since 
Freud  probed  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
conscious   mind,    we    are    inclined    to 
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THIS  is  the  ideal  place  for  YOUR 
RETIREMENT,  located  in  S\LEM 
Oregon,  the  State  Capital,  situated  in 
the  fertile  Willamette  River  Valley, 
Hanked  on  two  sides  by  snow  capped 
mountains.  Year  around  mild  climate. 
50,000  population.  SALEM  afiords  un- 
surpassed cultural  and  social  activities. 
Willamette  University,  the  oldest  in  the 
West  and  nine  other  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities within  a  short  drive  from  SALEM 
offering  facilities  for  interesting  and 
enjoyable  programs. 


CAPITAL  MANOR  —  salem,  Oregon 

A   Distinctive  RETIREMENT   Residence 


CAPITAL  MANOR  is  a  modern  fireproof  building,  10  stories,  258 
apartments  for  gracious,  safe  living  for  later  maturity.  A  chapel  for 
church  services  and  entertainment  programs. 

The  services  and  facilities  for  the  Members  are  the  use  of  library,  lounges, 
sundeck,  balconies,  elevators  and  recreation  areas;  laundryette  and 
kitchenette  on  each  floor;  sewing,  craft,  hobby  and  other  service  rooms; 
20  bed  modern  infirmary  with  21  hour  musing  care.  For  permanent 
infirmary  Member  care  there  is  no  time  limit  and  no  additional  cost. 
Garage  space.  Basement  individual   locker.  A  chapel. 

Each  apartment  has  wall-to-wall  carpel,  draw  drapes,  ample  closets; 
electric  heat  individual  control:  private  bath,  tub  with  shower,  safety 
grab  bars  and  electric  wall  heater;  snack  bar  in  apartment  optional. 

Apartment  juices  $3,400.  for  large  efficiency  apartment.  $5,500.  for 
spacious  one  bedroom  apartment  and  it  costs  no  more  for  a  couple.  Plus 
a  monthly  rate  which  includes  meals  seryed  in  beautifully  decorated 
dining  room,  choice  of  seating;  maid  service:  launder  of  bed  and  bath 
linens:  upkeep;  all  utilities:  telephone  and  intercom  system  throughout 
the  building;   24  hour  nursing  and  infirmary  care. 


Sponsored  by  a  Board  of  Laymen  and  Min- 
isters from  protestant  Churches  of  Salem  area. 

A  non-profit  Oregon  Corporation  offering  life 
care  to  men  and  women  about  60  years  of  age. 

NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.  Ready  lor 
resident  occupancy  in  1963. 

Write    for    full    details    on    apartment     plans, 
monthly  rate  and  apartments  available. 

Mail    This    Coupon    Today 

i 

To:  John  W.  Spong,  Executive  Director 
Posl  Office  Box  2081,  Salem,  Oregon 

Name 
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Five  Ways  You  Get 
More  Out  of  Living 

A  Word  From 
The  National  Observer 

1.  Look  out  for  your  health.  2.  Be  inter- 
esting, be  alive  —  by  keeping  up  with 
what's  going  on  in  the  world.  3.  Pick 
the  best— in  TV  programs,  movies,  plays, 
reading,  music,  travel.  4.  Help  your 
children  do  their  best  in  school.  S.  De- 
light your  family  and  guests  with  tasty 
new  dishes. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  you'll  find 
it  really  remarkable  how  much  The 
National  Observer  helps  you  and  your 
family  get  more  out  of  living.  All  in 
32  pages  or  less  of  quick,  interesting, 
wholesome  reading.  Entirely  new  kind 
of  weekly  publication  in  newspaper 
form. 

The  National  Observer  costs  $10  a 
year,  but  you  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  IS  weeks  for  $3.89.  Just  mail 
coupon  below. 

The  National  Observer  m 

1015  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  The  National 
Observer  for  IS  weeks  for  $3.89. 
□  Check  enclosed     □  Send  Bill 

Name 

Address 

City Zone 

State 


Enjoy  true  flavor 
in  foods  with 
Adolph's  Salt  Substitute.  It  looks,  sprin- 
kles, seasons  like  salt.  Also  try  Adolph's 
new  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute  — an  excit- 
ing blend  of  ingredients  including  herbs 
and  spices.  Both  kinds  are  dietetically 
sodium  free. 
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Good  Housekeeping) 


AT    FOOD    STORES     EVERYWHERE 


doubt  the  possibility  of  perfect  inten- 
tion even  more  than  the  possibility  of 
perfect  action. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  Methodist 
theologian  deal  with  this  doctrine  in 
light  of  our  most  advanced  understand- 
ings of  human  motivation.  Since,  as  Dr. 
Thompson  points  out,  Christian  per- 
fection may  be  a  nearly  unique  Method- 
ist doctrine,  the  subject  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  our  church. 

A  Missing  Element? 

EARL  P.  CROW,  JR.,  Pastor 

Mount  Pleasant  Methodist  Church 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.C. 

Re  Truth  Through  Science  and  Re- 
ligion [June,  page  53]: 

The  We  Believe  series  of  articles  is 
one  which  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
church  today,  and  the  article  which 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  purposes  of 
God  certainly  was  one  of  utmost  im- 
portance. However,  I  fail  to  understand 
how  anyone  could  write  on  this  subject 
and  totally  ignore  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Together:  Methodist  Mortar? 

DIANNE  CLAWSON 

Erie,  Pa. 

I'm  16  years  old.  Every  month  when 
Together  comes  I  sit  down  and  read 
and  read.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
magazine.  It  gives  us  teen-agers  some 
good,  solid,  interesting  reading.  Of 
course,  I  enjoy  Teens  Together,  and  also 
the  many  other  interesting  Christian 
articles. 

When  I  read  Together  I  feel  a  close- 
ness to  others  of  my  religion. 

If  we  were  awarding  prizes  for  letters 
we  appreciate  most,  one  should  certainly 
go  to  you,  Dianne.  That  "feeling  of 
closeness,"  or,  as  some  of  your  elders 
would  call  it,  "Methodist  Mutuality,"  is 
a  major  objective  of  Together. — Eds. 

Praise  From  Abroad 

J.  B.  PHILLIPS 

Swanage,  England 

I  have  at  last  received  several  copies 
of  Together,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
a  first-class  production.  We  have  noth- 
ing in  the  Christian  field  in  this  country 
as  well-printed  or  as  well-produced. 

Readers  will  remember  Mr.  Phillips. 
an  Anglican  scholar  and  theologian,  as 
the  author  of  Why  Do  Good  People 
Suffer?  [January,  page  26].  He  also  has 
written  two  popular  books,  The  New 
Testament  in  Modern  English,  and  God 
Our  Contemporary. — Eds. 

Applauds  Bishop's  Stand 

HAROLD  F.  SCHICK 

Baldivin,  Kans. 

Congratulations  to  Bishop  John  Wes- 
ley Lord  for  his  outspoken  stand  on 
the    question    of    religious    observances 


in  the  public  schools  [see  Bishop  Backs 
Religious  Observances  in  Schools,  June, 
page  74]. 

The  well-intentioned  people  seeking 
to  do  away  with  these  holy  days  are 
deluded  into  thinking  that  they  can 
do  away  with  our  differences,  but  they 
actually  are  endangering  the  religious 
heritage  of  our  country. 

Oldest   Church-School    Class? 

HOMER  E.  ENLOW 

Akron,  Ohio 

In  regard  to  your  search  for  the 
longest  pastorate  in  America  [see  Let- 
ters, April,  page  8],  I'm  wondering  if 
there  ever  has  been  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  oldest  church-school  class  in 
Methodism? 

Rosario  Class  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Akron,  has  been  in  active  ex- 
istence since  1880.  Our  present  enroll- 
ment is  35,  but  at  one  time  in  the  1920s 
we  had  450  members  and  an  average 
attendance  of  300. 

We  haven't  checked,  Mr.  Enlow,  but 
we  will — so  stand  back!  How  about  it, 
readers?  Does  anyone  know  of  a  Meth- 
odist church-school  class  that  has  been 
in  continuous  existence  for  more  than 
82  years?— Eds. 

Lindy  vs.  Astronauts 

CLARENCE  F.  AVEY,  Dist.  Supt. 

New    England    Conference 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Thank  you  for  the  article  on  Lind- 
bergh's flight  [see  To  Paris:  1927,  May, 
page  14].  That  was  a  memorable  day — 
greater,  in  my  estimation,  than  the  day 
we  sent  up  our  first  astronaut. 

A  Bouquet  for  Miss  Johnson  .  .  . 

ROLLIN  W.   DEXTER,  Pastor 

Rosewood  Methodist  Church 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  accept  our  thanks — and  con- 
gratulations— for  the  article.  Flowers  for 
the  Church  Year  [February,  page  37], 
in  which  Miss  Florence  Johnson  of 
Rosewood  was  featured.  We  are  proud 
of  Miss  Johnson,  and  the  loyal  contribu- 
tion she  has  made  for  years  by  provid- 
ing the  floral  arrangements  for  our 
altar. 

.   .   .   And   One   for   Us,   Too! 

MRS.    DEBORAH    ANDERSON 

Stony  Point.  N.Y. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  the 
article.  Flowers  for  the  Church  Year 
meant  to  me  and  to  my  church,  Con- 
gers Methodist  of  Congers,  N.Y. 

We  used  the  suggested  arrangement 
for  Lent  [page  38],  and  the  entire  con- 
gregation enjoyed  it  greatly.  My  hus- 
band made  the  crude  cross  of  slabs 
and  the  wooden  container  for  the 
flowers,  and  I'm  sure  the  experience  af- 
fected   him    deeply.    My    own    plant — 
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He  swore  he 
needednoone 
not  even  god! 

But  when  his  ambition 
betrayed  him.  his  lust 
for  life  failed  him 

WAS  FORCED  TO  REACH 
OUT  FOR  THE  LOVE  HE 
DENIED,  AND  FORTHE  POWER 
AND  GLORY  OF 
THE  SPIRAL 
ROAD!!! 


ROCK  HUDSON  BURL  ivfr-genaroms 


CO-STARRING 


GEOFFREY  KEEN 

Screenplay  by  JOHN  LEE  MAHIN 
and  NEIL  PATERSON 
From  the  novel  by  JAN  deHARTOG 
Directed  by  ROBERT  MULLIGAN 
Produced  by  ROBERT  ARTHUR 
A  Universal-International  Picture 


in  Eastman  COLOR 


SOON  AT  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRES   THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION! 
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This  remarkable 
investment  fund 

PROVIDES 

A  TAX-FREE 

LIFE  INCOME ! 

for  yourself  and  loved  one 

Investment  advisors  who  have  investi- 
gated this  plan  for  others  have  been 
known  to  invest  in  it  themselves  because 
of  its  extraordinary  advantages!  Devel- 
oped by  the  145-year-old  American 
Bible  Society  as  a  means  of  furthering  its 
world-wide  Bible  distribution,  it  offers: 

1.  A  tax-free,  secure  income  for  life  with 
no  management  fees,  no  extras  to  pay- 
no  legal  or  administrative  charges  for 
transfer  of  income  to  survivor. 

2.  Large  income  tax  deduction.  On  a 
$10,000  holding  it  may  be  as  much  as 
$6658  the  first  year. 

3.  Major  reduction  in  your  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes. 

4.  The  personal  satisfaction  of  invest- 
ing where  your  money  serves  man's 
spiritual  needs  while  providing  one  or 
more  of  your  loved  ones  with  a  secure 
income  for  life. 

Mail  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY 
Dept.   T-82 

440  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  informa- 
tion on  your  tax-free  life  income  plan 
for  $5000  or  more  and  RcRular  Income  Plan 
for  $1000  or  more. 

DMr. 
n  Mr.. 
□  Miss 


"the  crown  of  thorns" — was  used  in 
the  arrangement,  and  even  the  florist 
put  more  of  herself  into  it  than  she 
got  out  of  it. 

We  have  kept  the  cross  and  the  con- 
tainer and  hope  to  use  them  next  year 
during   the   Lenten    season. 

Cover  Gets  Around 

CHARLES  C.  PARLIN,  Copresident 

World  Council  of  Churches 

New  York,  N.Y. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  places 
I  have  seen  the  cover  of  the  March 
issue  of  Together  displayed  as  a  World 
Council  memento.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  color  printing  and  is  acknowl- 
edged so  by  many  sources. 


Together 
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WCC  presidents:  They  get  around. 

Protestants   Under  Attack 

JERALD  C.  BRAUER,  Dean 

Divinity  School,  University  oj  Chicago 

Chicago,   III. 

I  have  just  read  Milburn  P.  Akers' 
excellent  article,  Why  the  Sivping  at 
Our  Preachers?  [March,  page  14].  It 
was  a  superb  job.  I  am  so  happy  that 
a  layman  has  spoken  out  in  a  journal 
read  largely  by  laymen.  If  a  minister 
says  it,  it  appears  simply  as  a  cover- 
up  to  many  people.  The  fact  that  the 
author  is  a  newspaper  editor  adds  con- 
siderable weight  to  the  impact. 

Let  us  hope  our  laymen  will  read 
judgments  of  this  type  and  ponder 
them  seriously.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  have  not  yet  begun 
to  see  the  full  strength  of  the  extreme 
right-wing  movement.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
pale  imitation  of  the  strength  and  out- 
rage of  the  radical  right  as  was  en- 
countered in  19th  century  American 
life.  The  basic  difference  is  that  this 
time  the  Protestant  churches  are  them- 
selves under  attack;  whereas,  in  the 
19th  century,  they  were  leading  the 
attack  on  other  groups  as  unpatriotic 
and    untrustful.    I    concur    fully    with 


Mr.  Akers'  judgment  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  churches  seek  to  play  a 
prophetic  role  in  American  life,  they 
will  come  under  extremist  attack. 

Esau's  Character  Enhanced? 

R.    J.    SCHWARZ,   Attorney 

Glen  Ellyn,  III. 

Esau  the  Hunter  [March,  page  28]  is 
an  utterly  blasphemous  article!  It  im- 
plies that  Jacob  was  a  villain  because 
he  was  concerned  with  property,  and 
that  God  should  have  chosen  Esau  as 
a  patriarch  of  the  Hebrews.  The  author 
has  rewritten  the  Bible  narrative  to 
suit  his  own  ends.  He  enhances  Esau's 
character  and  enlarges  Jacob's  faults, 
omitting  anything  about  the  latter  after 
God  had  disciplined  him  and  he  had 
gained  maturity. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  strange 
twist  which  appears  in  our  Methodist 
literature    with    regrettable    frequency. 

State   Usurping  Cod's   Role? 

VERNON  L.  BELL,  Min.  of  Ed. 
Court  Street  Methodist  Church 
Rockford,  III. 

Re  the  Powwow  on  capital  punish- 
ment [see  Does  Society  Have  the 
Moral  Right  to  Take  Human  Life?  May, 
page  34]: 

What  the  proponent  of  the  death  pen- 
alty seems  to  be  saying  is  that  the  state 
must  continue  capital  punishment  in 
order  to  convict  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike  of  their  individual  and 
collective  sins.  This  position  is  hardly 
consistent  with  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism in  which  we  are  convicted  by  God 
himself,  speaking  through  our  own  con- 
science, through  an  enlightened  social 
conscience,  and  through  the  witness  of 
those    committed    to    Christianity. 

I'm  truly  sorry  any  churchman  con- 
tinues this  sort  of  argument  for  legal- 
ized  murder. 

Paul   Went   Right  Ahead   .   .   . 

C.  GORDON  CLEWS,  Pastor 

Hampden  Methodist  Church 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Your  report  on  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Christian  Education  [see 
Relevant  Gospel  Need  Cited,  January, 
page  69]  says  that  one  of  our  Methodist 
bishops  called  for  a  new  "theology  of 
the  Atonement  convincing  to  our  time." 
As  I  interpret  this  statement,  the  idea 
that  "Christ  died  for  you"  must  be  re- 
placed by  something  more  satisfactory 
to  the  modern  mind. 

How  fortunate  that  Paul  disregarded 
the  intellectual  antipathy  of  his  day's 
"modern  mind"  toward  his  revealed 
theology  of  the  Atonement!  "Christ 
crucified"  was  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks, 
but  Paul  still  came  preaching  that 
"Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the   Scriptures." 
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URGE  SMALL- CHURCH  MERGERS.  Bishop  W.  Vernon 

Middleton  of  Methodism's  Western  Pennsylvania  Area 
and  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Vance,  administrator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
USA,  have  recommended  merger,  dissolution,  or 
withdrawal  at  the  local  level  for  congregations  of 
the  two  denominations  in  the  state  to  help  small 
churches  weakened  by  inadequate  budgets,  small 
memberships,  and  needless  competition.  "The  issue 
seems  clear,"  the  two  leaders  said  in  a  joint 
statement.  "Many  of  our  churches  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  make  radical  changes  and  meet  new 
needs  or  die."  They  emphasized  that  the  statement 
was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  force  or  bind  any 
congregation. 

LOOK  AT  CHURCH-STATE  RELATIONS.  The  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  has  approved  a 
national  church-state  study  conference  for  early 
1964  to  consider  findings  of  six  commissions  which, 
in  1963,  will  review  such  issues  as  federal  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  religious  practices  in  public 
schools,  and  church-property  tax  exemption. 

APPEAL  FOR  HELP.  Methodists  are  being  asked  to  help 
buy  an  18-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  projected 
"Methodist  Centre"  in  the  national  capital.  The 
church's  100  annual  conferences  have  been  asked 
to  contribute  a  share  of  the  $1.5  million  needed  to 
complete  payments  on  the  land,  obtained  in  1957 
and  now  held  by  the  Methodist  Corporation 
established  by  the  1960  General  Conference.  The 
Council  of  Bishops,  Co-ordinating  Council,  and 
Council  on  World  Service  and  Finance  have  approved 
the  appeal. 

ADD  10,000  MEMBERS.  Incomplete  returns  from  the 

recent  Bishop's  Evangelistic  Crusade  in  Methodism's 
Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction  reveal  a  church 
membership  gain  of  at  least  10,884,  reports  Dr. 
W.  D.  Lester  of  Nashville,  crusade  director. 
Membership  in  the  jurisdiction  now  exceeds  378,000. 

LOWERS  RACIAL  BAR.  Methodist-related  Duke  University 
has  announced  it  will  admit  qualified  applicants 
to  its  undergraduate  colleges  "without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin."  More  than  a  year 
ago  it  opened  its  graduate  and  professional 
schools  to  Negro  students. 

(More  church   news  on  page  52) 


ABOVE  ALL... 

GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH 
THIS  MEMORIAL 
THAT  LIVES 
FOREVER 


What  loftier  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  loved  one  than 
the  pure  and  inspired  voice  of 
Schulmerich®  Memorial  Bells! 
A  living  voice  that  remembers 
daily  and  keeps  a  revered  name 
alive  forever.  Large  or  small, 
your  church  welcomes  a  gift  of 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name,  too  .  .  .  now  in  your  life- 
linn".  Appropriate  plaque,  if  you 
wish.  No  hell  lower  needed. 
Write  for  details. 


THE  CARILLON 

IN    THIS    CHURCH 
IS     DEDICATED    TO 
THE    GLORY  OF   GOD 

PRESENTED 

IN     LOVING     MEMORY    OF 

MARIE    HOTING 

BY 
JOHN    L.  HOTING 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,   INC. 

3182  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

HEAR   THE    GLORIOUS  538   BELL 
SCHULMERICH    CARILLON 
FROM    THE   SPACE    NEEDLE. 
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Mommy,  what  does  God  look  like? 


To  the  literal  mind  of  a  small,  wondering  child,  all  things 
are  answerable.  Her  grave,  trusting  eyes  reflect  her  touching 
belief  in  Mother's  and  Daddy's  unqualified  wisdom. 

But  how  shall  we  answer:  Where  is  God?  How  old  is  God? 
Did  God  let  my  kitten  die?  Why  doesn't  God  talk  to  me? 

How  shall  we  handle  parenthood's  most  serious  responsi- 
bility? Read  and  use  "How  To  Tell  Your  Child  About  God" 


in  the  September  "Family  Life  Issue"  of  TOGETHER. 
Learn  what  mothers,  fathers,  ministers,  and  teachers  have 
to  offer  on  this  Christian  subject.  Article  includes  Wesley 
quotes  on  the  upbringing 
and  education  of  children. 


Order  extra  copies  for  your 
friends  or  send  your  sub- 
scription renewal  to: 


Together 

201   EIGHTH  AVENUE,  SOUTH 
NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 
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Shown   here  with   her  daughter  Martha, 

the  author  is  a  very  active  member  of  Par/^side 

Methodist  Church  in  East  Rochester,  A'.V. 


T  Personal   Testimony 


Between 
Two 


Worlds 


By  HARRIET  THAYER  ADAMS 


Oil  TING  on  the  float,  rolling  easily  as  the 
waves  lilt  it  and  Lei  it  fall,  I  watch  the  .straight, 
slim  bodies  ol  my  two  voting  daughters,  leaping 
into  the  crystal-clear  lake.  Again  and  again  they 
run  the  width  of  the  float,  splash  into  the  water, 
boh  up  like  corks,  and  swim  back  to  climb  glee- 
fully onto  the  float.  Their  lips  mouth  a  com- 
mand, "Watch  me,  Mommv!"  I  watch,  smile, 
applaud — and  scold  when  they  swim  out  too 
far.  What  a  rich,  warm  emotion  mothering  can 
be.  And  how  awesome! 

The  sun  and  the  movement  of  the  float  are 
opiates.  I  would  like  to  relax,  close  my  eyes,  and 
set  my  thoughts  adrift;  but  I  dare  not.  Mv  hear- 
ing aid  is  in  a  sale,  dry  niche  beside  the  dock, 
and  without  it  1  cannot  hear  even  the  loudest 
sounds.  Suppose  a  small  head  should  hit  a  stone 
and  not  bob  up?  Or  a  signal  for  help  go  un- 
noticed? I  watch  patiently  until  they  tire  of 
frolicking  and  press  wet  faces  close  to  my  ear 
to  say,  "We're  going  in."  I  watch  a  few  moments 
more  until  they  reach  the  shore  and  walk  up  the 
beach.  Now  I  am  free  to  lie  back  and  retreat 
to  a  world  of  my  own — a  world  no  one  enters 
with  me. 

Except  for  a  few  fluid  clouds,  the  sun  is  alone 
in  a  sky  of  lucent  blue.  From  one  edge  of  the 
lake  to  another,  the  water  is  everv  shade  from 
slate  gray  to  deep  blue  green  and  shimmering 
gold.  Gently,  gently,  the  float  rises  and  falls, 
rises  and  falls.  I  close  my  eyes,  willfully  shutting 
out  all  signs  of  sound  and  activity.  A  light  breeze 
touches  mv  face;  gentle  waves  rock  mv  floating 
island;  warm  sun  penetrates  to  my  bones.  But 
no  sight  or  sound  encroaches. 


This,  1  reflect,  is  as  close  as  1  can  come  to 
knowing  Helen  Keller's  world.  Undirected,  my 
thoughts  wander  .  .  .  from  the  placid  serenity 
of  my  quiet  world  to  the  endless  immensity  of 
the  universe  .  .  .  the  tenderness  of  mother  love 
for  child  .  .  .  the  divine  love  of  a  universe- 
creating  God  who  gave  his  Son  to  reveal  that 
love  to  his  children.  From  a  crevice  of  memory 
comes  a  scrap  of  Old  Testament  verse:  ".  .  .  in 
quietness  and  in  trust  shall  be  your  strength." 
Surely  that  was  the  kind  of  trust  Jesus  meant 
when  he  told  the  crowds  on  the  Galilean  hillside 
to  look  at  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  consider  the 
lilies,  to  be  not  anxious  for  tomorrow.  "In  quiet- 
ness and  in  trust  .  . ."  That  phrase  seems  to  have 
special  meaning  for  me  in  my  noiseless  world. 

Larger  waves  thump  the  bottom  ol  the  llo.it. 
bringing  me  out  ol  my  reverie.  1  open  my  eyes 
and  watch  the  wake  of  a  disappearing  motor 
boat.  The  sun  is  lower  now,  and  reluctantly  I 
gather  in  my  thoughts.  Slowly  I  swim  to  shore 
and  equip  myself  to  return  to  the  world  of 
family  and  friends  who  cannot  know  the  velvety 
feel  of  perfect  silence. 

I  wince  as  I  move  the  switch  of  my  hearing 
instrument  and  a  cacophony  of  sound  crashes 
into  mv  brain.  Then,  curiously,  amid  the  welter 
of  beautiful,  meaningful  sounds  and  unbeautiful, 
discordant  ones,  I  find  a  blessing  in  mv  handicap 
which  has  taught  me  through  pain,  hardship, 
and  disappointment  that  strength  and  trust  the 
prophet  described.  For  in  exquisite  confidence.  I 
know  that  God's  infinite  love  embraces  both 
beauty  and  ugliness,  joy  and  sorrow,  strength 
and   weakness,  and   sound   and   silence. 
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With  new  vitality  comes  a  new  outlook: 


Down  Under 
Is  Looking  Up! 


By  GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area,   The   Methodist   Church 


Jr  OR  YEARS  I  had  been  trying  to 
work  in  a  visit  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  As  Paul  said  to  the  Ro- 
mans, "I  have  often  intended  to  come 
to  you  (but  thus  far  have  been  pre- 
vented)." So  when  I  was  invited  to 
be  the  official  visitor  and  preacher  at 
Australian  Methodism's  150th  anni- 
versary celebration  this  year,  I 
managed  to  clear  the  schedule  and 
go.  We  visited  Fiji,  Tonga,  and 
Samoa,  three  of  Australia's  great  mis- 
sion enterprises,  and  were  entertained 
by  Methodism's  only  royal  family — 
Queen  Salote  and  her  sons  of  Tonga 
[see  The  Tonga  Islands,  August, 
1957,  page  74]. 

There  is  no  more  heroic  or  inspir- 
ing chapter  in  missionary  history 
than  the  work  of  early  Methodist 
preachers  in  Australasia.  They  came 
to  the  island  continent  and  resolved, 
almost  before  they  had  gotten  off  the 
ship,  to  make  Sydney  the  missionary 
capital  of  the  South  Pacific.  In  many 
ways,  it  is  an  advantage  to  visit  a 
church's  missionary  projects  before 
visiting  the  church  itself. 

At  another  time,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  say  something  about  New  Zealand, 


its  beautiful  country,  its  welfare  state, 
and  its  fine  Methodist  preachers  and 
laymen  I  met  and  admired.  But 
speaking  here  primarily  of  Method- 
ists in  Australia,  the  first  thing  I 
would  emphasize  is  that: 

They  Like  Us 

When  Colonel  John  R.  Glenn,  Jr., 
the  first  American  astronaut,  passed 
over  Perth,  Western  Australia,  on 
February  20, 1962 — where  it  was  then 
night — we  were  there  when  the  city 
turned  on  all  its  lights  to  greet  him. 
The  newspapers  could  not  have  been 
more  enthusiastic  if  the  colonel  had 
been  an  Australian.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  assume  that  he  was  one  of 
theirs. 

More  than  once,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced, the  chairman  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Australian  people  for 
what  America  had  done  for  them 
during  World  War  II.  The  victory  of 
the  Coral  Sea  prevented  a  Japanese 
invasion  of  their  homeland,  and  they 
have  not  forgotten  it.  I  tell  you  it 
makes  a  fellow  feel  fine  to  have  his 
country  admired  and  praised. 

At    one    time    there    were    more 


The  author  (left)  meets  Australia's 
governor-general,  Lord  De  U  Isle. 
At   center,    the    Rev.    N.    W.    Lic\iss. 

American  servicemen  in  Tonga  than 
there  were  native  inhabitants,  and 
the  prime  minister,  Prince  Tungi, 
told  me  that  Tongans  loved  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors.  I  heard  the 
same  thing  in  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Hobart,  and  Newcastle. 
They  admire  American  engineering 
skill  and  accomplishment,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  clash 
of  temperament. 

This  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  Australia  has  its 
roots  in  British  Methodism,  and  its 
young  men  have  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  special  training.  Indeed,  one 
man  said  he  had  been  asked  why  an 
American  bishop,  rather  than  an 
Englishman,  had  been  brought  for 
the  150th  anniversary.  But  the  new 
increasing  trend  is  for  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  Australia  and  the 
United  States  in  every  way. 

Many  young  men  spoke  to  me  of 
their  desire  to  attend  American  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries. 
Several  ministers  said  they  are  plan- 
ning trips  around  the  world  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  all  put  the 
United  States  first  as  the  place  they 


Methodist    Christian    Witness    rallies   in    Sydney's    Hyde  Parl{   regularly  draw  huge  crowds  such   as  this. 
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w.i nt  in  spend  some  time.  Australian 
Methodist  leaders  who  have  had 
some  educational  experience  in  the 

U.S.  spoke  ot  our  institutions  with 
highest  praise.  Some  traveled  a  long 
way  to  attend  one  ot  my  meetings, 
to  talk  about  what  they  had  observed, 

to  ask  about  people  they  admired. 

On  several  occasions,  the  chairman 
spoke  about  his  delight  at  having  an 
American  visitor  before  mentioning 
my  being  a  Methodist. 

I  think  1  was  most  impressed  by 
the  general  editorial  attitudes  of 
Australian  newspapers.  We  visited 
every  state  capital  and  Canberra,  the 
national  capital;  and  it  there  was  a 
bitter  remark  about  American  power 
or  influence,  I  did  not  see  it  in  any 
of  the  local  papers  I  read  daily.  There 
were  discussions  of  our  economic  and 
monetary  policies  which  affect  the 
Australian  economy,  but  there  is 
more  derogatory  criticism  of  govern- 
ment policy  and  action  in  the  U.S. 
press  than  in  Australia's.  New  Zea- 
landers  even  joked  about  asking  to 
become  our  51st  state. 

Now  this  wonderful,  friendly  spirit 
is  possible  because: 

They  Are  Like  Us 

And  this  is  a  fine  compliment! 

Australian  cities  are  clean  and 
progressive.  The  traveler  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles  will 
feel  at  home  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Perth.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Australian  cities  have  no  charac- 
ter of  their  own,  but  the  general  at- 
mosphere feels  less  foreign  than  most 
places  Americans  are  likely  to  visit 
abroad.  They  resemble  our  cities 
more  than  the  English,  for  example. 

Of  course,  many  things  are  differ- 
ent Down  Under.  They  drive  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road — and,  as  usual, 
I  nearly  was  killed  the  first  few  days. 
Every  time  I  crossed  the  street,  I 
would  look  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Sydney  traffic  seems  to  make  out 
without  many  signals  and  with  a 
general  spirit  of  yielding  the  road  to 
the  driver  with  the  most  nerve. 

The  seasons  are  reversed  there,  too, 
and  when  we  are  in  the  throes  of 
winter,  Australians  are  going  on  their 
summer  vacations.  When  we  are 
singing  about  a  white  Christmas, 
Down  Under  heads  for  the  beaches. 

Their  speech  sounds  strange  to  us, 
too.  (Of  course,  Americans  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  world  who  speak 
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1  English  \\  ithoul  an  acc<  m ' )  Wh<  n 
an  Australian  says  something  that 
sounds  like  "to  die,"  probably  he  is 
not  speaking  pi  death  but  ol   today. 

All  this  is  superficial,  ol  course. 
There  is  the  same  open  friendliness 
we  expect  from  Texans  and  the 
same  informality  we  associate  with 
the  West.  Australians  are  a  small 
population  in  a  large  continent,  and 
the  pioneer  spirit  still  is  in  them. 
They  have  room  enough  to  expand, 
and  they  dream  big  dreams  ot  their 
country's  future. 

While  they  are  more  ol  a  socialized 
society  than  we  arc,  they  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  doctrinaire,  political,  or 
economic  attitudes.  They  are  a  prag- 
matic people,  more  anxious  to  get  the 
job  done  quickly  and  efficiently  than 
to  prove  a  theory. 

I  confess  I  was  almost  shocked  by 
the  apparent  rudeness  members  of 
the  opposite  party  exhibit  toward 
speakers  in  their  national  House  of 
Representatives.  But  even  there,  one 
is  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  and 
easy — yet  serious — attitude  toward 
government,  and  I  soon  felt  at  home. 

At  one  of  my  meetings,  Mr.  Arthur 
Caldwell,  leader  of  the  Labor  Party, 
and  Sir  Garfield  Barwick,  high  up  in 
the  Liberal  Party  and  representing 
the  prime  minister,  sat  side  by  side. 
They  visited  with  apparent  friendli- 
ness and  spoke  kind  words  when 
presented  to  the  assembly.  The  next 
day  they  were  saying  the  most  un- 
complimentary things  about  one 
another  in  the  newspapers! 

I  have  not  encountered  Methodism 
anywhere  which  seemed  so  much 
like  The  Methodist  Church  in 
America.  Their  organization  is  much 
looser  than  ours,  and  they  sing  better 
than  we  do.  A  Methodist  bishop  is 
a  strange  fellow  to  them,  but  there  is 
the  same  activism  and  loyalty  to  the 
Wesleyan  belief  in  results. 

In  my  seminars  with  preachers,  I 
heard  the  kind  of  questions  and  re- 
marks I  would  expect  in  the  United 
States.  Australian  ministers  receive  a 
common  salary,  although  a  number 
of  them  told  me  they  thought  this 
ought  to  be  changed.  But  it  certainly 
has  in  no  way  curbed  their  individ- 
uality, for  the  mark  of  the  effective 
minister  is  never  salary  alone.  If  I 
should  go  back  to  Australian  Meth- 
odism tomorrow,  it  would  be  with 
a  sense  of  returning  to  my  own. 

Finally,  it  can  be  said  that: 


AUSTRALIA 

I  'NEY 

AUCKLAND! 

WELLINGTON 

NEW, 
ZEAL* 


150  YEARS  AGO 

AUSTRALIA,  almost  as  large  .is 
the  United  States,  is  much  like  the 
American  West,  with  its  vast  plains. 
great  deserts,  and  imposing  moun- 
tains. Unlike  the  U.S.,  where  many 
sought  religious  freedom,  the  island 
continent  was  little  more  than  a  pe- 
nal colony  for  English  convicts — 
many  of  them  debtors  and  political 
prisoners.  Rut  except  for  that, 
Australian-U.S.  similarities  far  out- 
weigh the  differences,  particularly 
regarding  Methodism. 

Just  as  Bishop  Francis  Ashury 
found  immorality,  drunkenness,  dis- 
honesty, murder,  and  cruelty  rife  in 
the  early  American  West,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Leigh  found  little  evidence 
of  religion  in  Sydney  when  he  ar- 
rived in  1815.  Although  many  of 
the  pioneer  town's  inhabitants  were 
rugged  soldiers,  adventurers,  bush- 
rangers, and  prostitutes,  they  listened 
to  his  message — so  well,  that  the 
first  Methodist  chapel  was  partly  fi- 
nanced through  the  sale  of  one  mem- 
ber's rum  ration,  and  the  first  circuit 
steward  was  a  convicted  forger! 

Today,  150  years  after  the  little 
group  of  English  Methodists  held 
their  first  fellowship  meeting  and 
appealed  to  the  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society  of  London  for  a  minister, 
there  are  1,200  congregations  with 
nearly  400,000  members  among  the 
nation's  10  million  inhabitants.  Al- 
most a  million  Australians  count 
themselves  Methodist  adherents. 

As  in  America,  Australian  Meth- 
odism owes  much  to  its  early  circuit 
riders.  Even  the  requirements  they 
had  to  meet  sounded  like  those 
Ashury  might  have  laid  down: 
"They  must  not  be  married,  as  they 
must  create  their  otvn  circuits;  lively 
and  not  afraid  of  long  rides,  sleeping 
in  slab  huts,  or  in  the  hush,  under  a 
canopy  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Mere  bookish 
men  will  not  do  for  us.  Delicate 
divines  are  out  of  place  .   .  ." 

With  the  U.S.,  Australia  shares  a 
glorious  Methodist  tradition! 
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Sydney's  unique  Teen-age  Cabaret — where  popular  music  and  games 
background   the   Christian    message — is   sponsored   by   Australia's    Central 
Methodist  Mission.  Over  22,000  young  people  attend  annually. 


Elcho  Island  in  the  Pacific  is  one  of 
Australian  Methodism's  many  mission 
outposts.  Here  a  sawmill  turns  out 
lumber  for  five  other  mission  stations. 


The  .  lustration  church  also 

founded  schools!  These  girls  are 

students  at  the  Methodist 

Ladies  College,  Sydney. 


Australian  Methodism's  evangelistic 
zeal,  typified  by  such  crusading  leader: 
as  Dr.  Alan   Walter,  recalls  the 
effective  use  of  field  preaching  by 
John    Wesley.   Here  a  service  is 
held   in   a   drive-in    theater. 
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Some  of  the  world's  loneliest  settlements  are  in  Australia's  "outback^."  Here  Inland  Mission  patrols  and  Nursing  Service 
units  maintain  a  vital  and  comprehensive  ministry  of  both  spiritual  and  physical  care  for  the  people. 


We  Belong  Together 

If  you  will  forgive  what  must 
sound  like  a  poor  pun,  it  is  this  maga- 
zine that  is  making  this  clear  to  them. 
Everywhere  I  went  in  the  South 
Pacific,  I  found  copies  of  Together 
being  carefully  preserved  and  shared. 
They  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
church  publication  in  the  world,  and 
their  pride  in  it  is  almost  as  great  as 
mine.  Believe  me,  no  one  asked  me 
to  say  this  and  I  report  it  objectively. 

We  can  do  something  for  Austra- 
lian Methodists  in  the  way  of 
scholarships,  I  think.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  ministers,  most  of 
them  young,  who  are  anxious  to 
spend  some  time  in  one  of  our  semi- 
naries. While  they  are  critical  of  cer- 
tain American  foibles,  they  believe 
that  we  have  more  going  in  our 
church  than  in  any  other  country. 

We  could  open  student  churches 
and  make  available  other  jobs  for 
Australian  ministerial  students  who 
need  to  earn  their  way  while  they 
study.  One  of  our  finest  young  men 
in  the  Southern  California-Arizona 
Conference  is  from  Queensland, 
Australia,  and  is  studying  at  Southern 
California  School  of  Theology. 

Once  the  U.S.  congregation  learns 
that  fortnight  means  two  weeks, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing an  Australian's  preaching  of  the 


Word.  Men  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  South  Pacific  is- 
lands would  like  to  come  our  way. 
If  we  set  our  minds  to  it,  we  can 
make  it  possible. 

Your  geography  is  probably  more 
accurate  than  mine,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  Western 
Australia  faces  Indonesia.  Perth  is 
closer  to  Djakarta  than  Los  Angeles 
is  to  Honolulu.  Being  face  to  face 
with  the  Orient,  Australia  in  the 
days  ahead  is  certain  to  be  one  of 
the  most  strategic  Protestant  bases 
confronting  Asia.  A  World  Method- 
ist church  must  begin  to  think  of  the 
importance  of  Australian  Method- 
ism. 

They  can  do  much  for  us.  There 
are  matters  of  organization  in  which 
we  can  both  teach  and  learn.  Their 
system  of  providing  for  ministers' 
transportation,  for  example,  is  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  see  us  explore. 
Through  contributions  from  the 
churches,  their  men  are  given  real 
aid  in  the  purchase  of  new  cars. 

I  think,  too,  that  our  church  in 
Australia  is  doing  a  better  job  in 
ministering  to  the  inner  cities  than 
we  are.  The  Central  Methodist  Mis- 
sions in  the  heart  of  the  larger  cities 
are  strong  Methodist  programs  serv- 
ing the  whole  community  [see 
Australia's    Amazing     Church-in-a- 


T heater,  April,  page  62].  They  have 
their  social  institutions  centered  in 
the  mission  itself,  so  that  preaching, 
worship,  and  social  service  are  one 
witness. 

On  my  last  Saturday  night  in 
Sydney,  I  visited  the  Central  Meth- 
odist Mission's  Teen-Age  Cabaret 
with  the  mission's  dynamic  pastor, 
Alan  Walker  [see  /  Challenge  the 
Minister!  October,  1960,  page  34]. 
Now  in  its  second  year,  it  has  a  pro- 
gram going  from  7:30  p.m.  to  10:30 
p.m.,  with  about  500  young  people 
in  attendance.  In  a  three-story  build- 
ing purchased  by  the  mission,  there 
is  music,  dancing,  games,  food,  and 
a  Christian  floor  show. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  these  young 
people  have  never  had  any  relation- 
ship with  the  church  or  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  noisy  and  boisterous — 
not  at  all  the  orthodox  church  pro- 
gram for  young  people. 

Evangelism?  Well,  I  remembered 
that  John  Wesley  had  shocked 
churchmen — and  himself — by  going 
to  the  fields  to  reach  the  people,  and 
I  had  the  feeling  that  he  might  have 
approved  what  they  are  doing  in 
Australia.  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  be 
closer  to  a  church  which  is  not  afraid 
to  try  unorthodox  methods  in  order 
to  bring  Christ  to  those  who  have 
not  found  him  in  our  churches. 
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«y  14-year-old  girl  to  show  our  boy  how 
to  dive.  .  .  .  At  first  he  was  selj -conscious." 


,  (J# 


By  M.  G.  RIPPETEAU 
A  Together  in  the   Tlfftr^^^     Feature 


FEW  YEARS  ago,  when  I 
directed  a  documentary  motion  pic- 
ture about  4-H  camping,  it  was  our 
job  to  capture  the  spontaneity  of 
actual  camp  life.  But  about  halfway 
through  our  shooting  schedule, 
trouble  developed  in  a  scene  intended 
to  show  how  camp  life  helped  break 
down  shyness  and  build  wholesome 
friendships  between  boys  and  girls. 
We  picked  a  13-year-old  boy  as  a 


central  character.  He  could  swim, 
but  as  a  diver  he  was  comically  inept. 
For  this  scene  we  asked  a  pretty  14- 
\  car-old  girl  to  show  our  boy  how 
to  dive  while  we  photographed  the 
lesson. 

Standing  on  the  pier,  the  girl 
demonstrated  how  to  Hex  the  knees 
for  a  dive,  how  to  co-ordinate  the 
arms,  and  manipulate  the  weight  of 
the  body.  At  first  the  boy  was  self- 
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conscious,  and  his  initial  dive  was  an 
awkward  attempt.  The  girl  laughed 
heartily  and,  with  a  "Watch  me!" 
followed  him  into  the  water  with  a 

picture-hook  dive. 

I  held  my  breath  as  she  slid  under. 
Would  our  shot  be  ruined  by  a  hoy's 
resentment  over  being  laughed  at5 
I  looked  at  him  quickly  and  was 
relieved  to  see  only  admiration  on 
his  face.  He  was  treading  water, 
eager  to  get  on  with  the  lesson.  To- 
gether they  swam  to  the  pier  where 
he  helped  her  out  ot  the  water. 

Atter  once  more  showing  him  the 
correct  timing  and  stance  lor  the 
dive,  she  casually  walked  away  to 
join  a  group  of  girls.  Just  as  casually, 
our  hero  gestured  his  thanks  and 
started  making  practice  dives. 

Our  plan  had  worked!  In  all  the 
scenes  leading  up  to  this  one,  we  had 
been  catching  the  hoy  in  actions  that 
brought  out  his  shyness.  Now  our 
scenes  could  emphasize  the  more 
confident  side  of  his  personality. 

Despite  the  obvious  message  we 
had  on  film,  producer  Bob  Jarnagin 
and  I  agreed  there  should  be  a  short 
line  of  narration  leading  the  audience 
up  to  the  turning  point.  A  short 
sentence  was  all  we  needed — but  on 
that  short  sentence  we  stalled! 

What  could  we  say  about  this 
important  moment  in  a  boy's  life ? 
What  words  could  he  used  that  were 
free  from  sentimentality  or  danger 
of  misinterpretation?  Did  our  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  right  words  mean 
there  was  something  wrong  with  our 
basic  concept? 

I  was  worried,  and  for  two  days 
spent  my  spare  time  searching  for 
the  right  line  of  narration.  Finally, 
I  outlined  the  problem  at  an  evening 
staff  meeting  and  asked  for  help.  One 
of  the  staff  men  spoke  up  almost  im- 
mediately : 

"When  boys  start  wondering  how 
they  should  act  with  girls,  and  they 
want  my  opinion,  I  just  try  to  get 
them  to  figure  out  that  girls  are  peo- 
ple, too." 

There  was  our  solution!  I  wrote: 
"Here  the  isolating  wall  of  shyness 
may  be  broken  down.  At  any  mo- 
ment a  boy  may  discover  that  girls 
are  people,  too." 

The  concept  does  not  apply  only 
to  boys.  It  cannot  hurt  girls  to  re- 
member that  they,  themselves,  are 
people,  children  of  God — and  so  are 
boys.  Girls,  in  this  way,  can  be  led 


to  see  that   they   have  both    rights   ill 

and    duties    tow. ml    building    and 

maintaining  mutual  respect. 
Substitute   the   word    women    for 

girls,  and  you  have  a  good  maxim  to 
remember  in  business.  Many  women 
are  blocked  from  becoming  fully 
useful  to  themselves  ami  their  com 
panies  because  the  men  with  whom 
they  deal  look  at  them  only  as 
women,  not  as  personalities  embody- 
ing line  minds  and  special  talents. 
Valuable  business  and  professional 
relationships  have  been  lost  by  men 
who  are  unable  to  accept  women  as 
people,  too. 

I  know  ot  a  capable  young  woman 
who,  by  diligence,  dependability,  and 
skill  in  dealing  with  people,  built  a 
department  in  a  small  business  or- 
ganization to  where  it  was  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  business.  When 
its  potential  was  recognized,  a  man — 
new  to  the  firm — was  moved  in  as 
her  superior.  He  refused  to  use  her 
experience  in  handling  orders  and 
displayed  an  antagonistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  customers.  Business  fell  off. 
Management  attributed  it  to  "chang- 
ing business  conditions." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know 
women  who  need  to  be  reminded 
that  men,  too,  are  people.  And  the 
quiet  types  of  both  sexes  can  take 
comfort  by  adding  an  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  phrase. 

In  the  field  of  personal  relations, 
as  well  as  business,  men  and  women 
can  have  rich  and  rewarding  friend- 
ships if  they  take  emphasis  away 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  opposite 
sexes  and  regard  each  other  as  people 
worthy  of  respect  and  appreciation. 

Then  consider  the  anguish  we 
would  prevent  if  we  always  remem- 
bered that  children,  too,  are  people. 
Parents  who  discuss  a  child  in  his 
presence  yet  speak  as  if  he  were  not 
there,  are  guilty  of  failure  to  treat 


the   child   as   a    person.   True,   the 

youngster  is  not  .in  adult,  and  lie  may 
need  to  he  discussed,  lint  he  has  feel- 
ings ot  his  own,  and  has  the  right  to 

courtes)  as  well  as  guidance  from  the 

adults  in  his  lite. 

'I  lie  pattern  ot  today's  successful 
marriages  calls  lor  equality  between 
husband  and  wile  instead  ol  the  old 
fashioned,  authoritarian,  lather-is- 
boss  organization.  But  an  alarming 
number  ol  couples  has  not  attained 
the  mutual  respect  upon  which  this 
equality  must  be  based.  Instead,  we 
find  a  subtle,  sophisticated  battle  of 
the  sexes  going  on  between  them, 
each  partner  in  the  marriage  trying 
to  undermine  the  other's  integrity  as 
a  person.  This  vicious  practice  is  ap- 
propriately named  by  some  psychia- 
trists. They  call  it  dehumanization. 

When  a  man  recognizes  that  his 
wife  is  a  person  worthy  of  respect, 
too,  and  the  wife  realizes  her  hus- 
band deserves  the  same  considera- 
tion, a  big  step  is  taken  toward  a 
truly  successful  modern  marriage. 

The  greatest  importance  of  such 
mutual  respect  between  husband  and 
wife  lies  not  in  their  own  immediate 
happiness,  but  in  the  whole  future  of 
their  children.  No  matter  how  subtle 
woman's  disrespect  for  her  husband, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  his  dis- 
respect for  her  is  glossed  over  bv 
polished  manners  or  hidden  conver- 
sational gamesmanship,  a  son  or 
daughter  will  sense  the  parent's  un- 
derlying attitude.  They  will  either  ac- 
cept it  as  being  right  and  proper  for 
themselves  in  their  own  marriages, 
or  they  will  learn  from  some  other 
source  that  "women  (or  men)  arc 
people,  too" — and  probably  lose  some 
of  the  respect  they  hold  for  their 
parents. 

For  no  matter  who  is  the  villain, 
or  victim,  of  dehumanization  tech- 
niques, everyone  is  the  loser. 


FAMILY  LIFE  CONFERENCE 

Three  thousand  delegates  will  assemble  in  Chicago  October 
19-21  for  the  Fourth  National  Methodist  Conference  on  Family 
Life.  Sponsored  by  all  boards  and  agencies  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  this  important  conference  has  two  goals:  to  strengthen 
the  Christian  family  living  of  those  who  attend,  and  to  help 
local  churches  plan  an  adequate  family  life  program. 
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Must  CHURCHES 


Wake*,  in  Summer? 


This  month,  in  thousands  of  churches  across 
the  land,  choirs  will  not  sing,  church-school  classes 
will  not  meet,  and  substitute  ministers  will  preach 
to  half-filled  sanctuaries.  Sunday  services  will  be- 
gin at  8:30  a.m.,  end  promptly  at  9:30  (or  a  few 
minutes  before),  and  the  buildings  will  be  deserted 
for  the  rest  of  the  day — or  another  week. 

At  some  churches,  the  doors  will  be  locked  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  signs  will  direct  members  to 
union  services  across  town.  The  kitchens  and  base- 
ment recreation  rooms — alive  with  light  and  sound 
on  winter  evenings — will  remain  dark  until  Sep- 
tember, awaiting  the  return  of  the  men's  clubs, 
women's  societies,  and  youth  groups. 

This  is  "summer  slump" — dread  disease  of 
American  churches.  It  is  a  modern  phenomenon 
which  is  rapidly  reaching  epidemic  proportions. 

Forty  years  ago — before  fast  cars,  superhigh- 
ways, five-day  weeks,  and  high  wages — summer 
was  a  time  of  revival  and  renewed  interest  in  the 
church.  As  winter  loosened  its  grip,  activity  in- 
creased. People  with  little  time,  money,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  more  worldly  pleasures  sought  release, 
fulfillment,  and  entertainment  in  their  churches. 

Today,  Americans  have  time  on  their  hands, 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  cars  in  their  garages. 
Instead  of  the  church,  it  is  the  open  road,  the 
mountains,  the  seashore,  and  the  golf  course  which 


beckon.  At  home — which  is  increasingly  likely  to 
be  a  city — churches  vie  for  attention  with  theaters, 
museums,  and  sports  spectaculars.  Worship  gives 
way  to  weekend  trips,  vacation  church  school  com- 
petes with  summer  camps,  and  church  machinery 
collapses  under  the  weight  of  long  vacations. 

When  the  siren  song  of  television  is  joined  in 
this  rising  din,  the  voice  of  the  church  often  is 
drowned  out.  Study  groups  dissolve,  choirs  dis- 
band, and  programs  grind  to  a  halt.  Frustrated, 
ministers  go  on  vacations  themselves,  or  take  time 
off  for  schools  and  seminars. 

"Summer  slump"  affects  the  posture  of  the 
church,  weakening  its  witness.  It  says  something — 
not  complimentary — about  our  scale  of  values  and 
the  strength  of  our  commitment.  It  sometimes  re- 
sults in  pleas  for  building  funds  falling  upon 
empty  seats,  as  expensive  air  conditioners  exhaust 
themselves  upon  skeleton  congregations.  Hopes 
of  using  the  summer  months  for  the  religious 
education  of  children  falter  before  its  challenge. 

As  our  living  standards  rise,  the  problem  will 
become  more  critical.  More  people  will  buy  more 
cars,  take  more  trips,  and  send  more  children  to 
more  summer  camps.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Many  churches  already  have  marshaled  their  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  resources  to  cope  with  this 
new  threat.  Here  are  some  examples: 


Cleveland:  Summer  offers 
many  special  opportunities 

By  BERNARD  T.  LOMAS,    Pastor 
Epworth-Euclid    Methodist    Church 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

CHURCHES  often  slump  in  the 
summer  because  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  potential  of  the  va- 
cation months.  At  Epworth-Euclid, 
we  have  discovered  that  July  and 
August  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for 
effecting  a  unifying  influence  in  the 
total  program  of  the  church. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  or- 
ganizational activity  to  preparation 
for  the  months  ahead  by  the  staff, 


board  members,  and  group  leaders. 
Creative  planning  takes  place  more 
readily  in  a  leisurely  atmosphere  than 
it  does  in  the  back-to-work,  back-to- 
school  bustle  of  September. 

The  attitude  of  the  minister  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  such  an  ef- 
fort. Although  he  needs  time  off  for 
physical  and  spiritual  refreshment 
he  should  not  be  gone  for  long  peri- 
ods. Two-week  vacations  properly 
scheduled  will  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  him  and  his  family,  without  deal- 
ing church  activity  a  death  blow. 

In  churches  which  have  multiple 
ministries,  the  staff  associates — and 
not  substitutes — should  preach  when 
the  senior  minister  is  away.  This 
opportunity  for  expression  strength- 


ens them  for  their  various  tasks. 

The  means  of  implementing  this 
approach  at  Epworth-Euclid  is  a 
normal  schedule  of  worship.  Music 
and  sermons  are  no  less  carefully 
prepared  than  in  February  or  March, 
and  the  ministers  keep  the  same  of- 
fice hours,  making  regular  calls  on 
the  shut-ins  and  the  bereaved.  The 
church  newspaper  is  published,  bul- 
letins are  printed,  and  the  full  choir 
sings  every  Sunday.  The  only  changes 
are  the  ten  o'clock  starting  time  for 
the  morning  service,  and  the  ad- 
justed church-school  schedule. 

We  realize  that  people  may  take 
a  vacation  from  the  church,  but  we 
do  not  think  the  church  should  ever 
take  a  vacation  from  the  people. 
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Greensboro:  Things  are 
jumping,  not  slumping 

By  INZA  ABERNATHY,  Educ.  Secy 

West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

SUMMER  SLUMP?  Hardly!  "Sum- 
mer hump"  is  more  like  it  at  West 
Market  Street  Methodist  Church.  Va- 
cation church  school,  which  meets 
each  Wednesday  through  June  and 
July,  ushers  in  a  summer  program 
which  offers  ample  opportunity  for 
worship,  fellowship,  and  recreation. 

Wednesday  evening  is  Musical  Ac- 
tivity Night,  with  the  church  orches- 
tra, instrumental  ensembles,  and  the 
Renaissance  Singers  rehearsing  and 
performing.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts  are  held  each  month,  and  a 
week  of  vacation  church  school  is 
held  for  children  and  young  people. 

The  church  sponsors  a  junior  day 
camp,  plus  cookouts,  excursions,  and 
camps  for  junior-high,  senior-high, 
and  family  groups.  The  trips  to  near- 
by stock  theater  productions  are  one 
of  the  most  recent  innovations. 
Church  teams  participate  in  softball, 
Pony  League  baseball,  and  bowling; 
and  a  vacation  planning  center  and 
camping  equipment  rental  service  do 
a  thriving  business. 

Church  commissions  and  commit- 
tees take  advantage  of  the  vacation 
months  to  hold  planning  retreats. 

All  these  activities  are  just  the 
extras,  of  course.  There  still  are  two 
worship  services  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  choirs  sing,  and  all  the 
church-school  classes,  the  exceptional- 
children's  class,  and  the  new  mem- 
ber's classes  meet  regularly.  Visita- 
tion, leadership  training,  planning 
sessions,  board  meetings,  prayer  serv- 


ices, and  women's  activities  continue 
unabated.  The  church  library  is  open, 
and  craft  tools  and  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  hobbyists. 

Most  of  the  fellowship  groups  do 
move  their  meetings  from  Sunday  to 
week  nights,  and  the  club  for  senior 
citizens  takes  two  months  off,  but 
those  are  the  only  changes.  West 
Market  Street  Methodist  is  a  seven- 
days-a-week,  year-round  church. 

Fort  Worth:  Vacations  are 
not  holidays  from  church 

By  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Min.  of  Educ. 
First  Methodist  Church,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MANY  PEOPLE  regard  church 
camps,  air  conditioning,  bowling  al- 
leys, and  hobby  programs  as  expen- 
sive frills.  At  First  Methodist  Church, 
they  are  invaluable  aids  to  a  vital 
summer  program  of  worship,  educa- 
tion, service,  and  fellowship.  They 
enable  our  5,600  members  to  "get 
away  from  it  all"  without  also  get- 
ting away  from  the  church. 

Two  years  ago,  we  acquired  a 
camp  at  nearby  Eagle  Mountain 
Lake.  It  is  an  ideal  setting  for 
spiritual  retreats,  for  entertaining 
prospective  members,  and  for  adult 
leadership-training  classes.  Boating 
and  swimming  facilities  allow  our 
youngsters — and  adults — to  play  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. They  also  provide  supervisory 
jobs  whereby  college  students  home 
for  the  summer  become  interested 
and  involved  in  the  program  of  the 
church.  By  planning  special  events, 
we  find  that  our  members  are  not 
lost  to  the  church  on  weekends. 

Wednesday  Family  Nights  are  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  May,  but  we 


preserve  Wednesday  as  a  special 
church  night  by  staging  a  series  of 
"hobby  nights"  for  the  whole  family. 
There  are  hobby  displays,  handicraft 
classes,  and  bowling  on  our  four 
alleys,  all  preceded  or  followed  by 
worship  and  study  sessions. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity summer  offers  for  religious 
education  and  training  by  having  a 
youth  week,  a  Christian  adventure 
week  for  the  junior-high  fellowship, 
and  a  vacation  church  school  for  the 
children.  On  Sunday,  there  are  morn- 
ing worship  services  at  8:30  and  10:45, 
and  in  the  evenings  there  is  a  special 
service  for  young  people.  Our  five 
ministers  stagger  their  vacations,  so 
that  the  vital  tasks  of  preaching, 
visitation,  and  counseling  never  lag. 

Our  philosophy  is  that  most  of 
the  people  are  in  town  most  of  the 
time  and  that  the  work  of  the  church 
is  never  done.  By  careful  planning 
and  utilization  of  resources,  we  have 
prevented  vacation  months  from  be- 
coming a  holiday  from  church. 

Colorado:  They  change, 
but  never  slacken,  pace 

By  R.  S.  DOENGES,  Lay  Leader 
Rocky  Mountain  Annual  Conference 
Denver,  Colo. 

COLORADO'S  mountains  offer  a 
stern  challenge  to  summer  church 
activity,  tempting  members  to  forgo 
weekend  worship  and  meetings  with 
promises  of  spectacular  scenery,  cool 
breezes,  and  snow-fed  streams.  For- 
tunately, the  people  have  not  suc- 
cumbed. 

Almost  without  exception,  Meth- 
odist churches  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference  are  expanding  their 
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summer  programs  and  increasing  at- 
tendance in  July  and  August.  Many 
now  have  three  morning  worship 
services,  two  or  more  church-school 
sections,  youth-group  meetings,  and 
evening  worship  services.  This  pro- 
gram is  possible  only  because  church 
leadership  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  planning  and  the  need 
for  a  change — but  not  a  slackening — 
of  pace  in  the  summer. 

A  factor  in  this  success  has  been  the 
recruiting  of  summer  staffs  to  relieve 
the  workers  who  serve  most  of  the 
year.  This  serves  a  threefold  pur- 
pose: (1)  new  people,  and  more 
people,  are  involved  in  the  program 
of  the  church;  (2)  programs  are 
given  the  impetus  of  fresh  ideas;  and 
(3)  regular  workers  can  take  a  rest, 
returning  refreshed  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  fall. 

Few  commissions,  boards,  and 
committees  meet  regularly,  but  they 
have  discovered  that  the  informality 
of  patio  parties,  picnics,  and  swim- 
ming outings  offer  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  fellowship,  evangelism, 
and  visitation. 

One  of  our  churches,  which  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  re- 
cruiting young  men  for  the  ministry, 
has  done  its  most  effective  work  in 
the  summer.  Young  people  are  home 
from  school  then  and  are  receptive  to 
the  encouragement,  counsel,  and  as- 
sistance of  interested  persons. 

Of  course,  the  basic  element  of  any 
successful  summer  program  is  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  If  they  decide 
that  attending  church  is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  they 
might  do,  the  program  cannot  fail. 
We  must  never  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  when  we  curtail  the 
program  of  the  church  in  the  sum- 
mer we  are  holding  our  own.  Any 
lessening  of  effort  can  only  lead  to 
retreat.  To  paraphrase  Paul,  "Consid- 
er your  own  progress;  do  you  want 
to  go  backwards?" 

New  England:  Persistence 
and  planning  get  results 

By  HARVEY  F.  SMITH,  Pastor 

Saint   Andrew's   Methodist   Church 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

MY  FIRST  service  at  Saint  An- 
drew's had  gone  over  well.  It  showed 
in  the  way  the  people  joined  in  the 


hymns,  in  their  attention  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  in  their  friendly  hand- 
shakes as  they  departed.  I  was  bask- 
ing in  the  warm  glow  of  success 
when  a  man  beside  me  spoke. 

"Well,  Pastor,"  he  drawled,  "I 
guess  that's  the  last  good  service  we'll 
have  until  next  fall.  A  lot  of  folks 
around  here  go  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  those  that  stay  like  to  get 
out  on  weekends." 

I  received  another  jolt  when  my 
vacation  was .  discussed  at  official 
board  meeting  the  next  night.  Some- 
one suggested  that  the  church  be 
closed  during  my  absence,  saying  that 
many  New  England  churches  shut 
down  for  a  month  or  two  every  sum- 
mer. Stunned,  I  inquired  about  this 
strange  custom.  It  soon  developed 
that  most  of  the  board  members  dis- 
liked it  as  much  as  I  did,  and  be- 
lieved just  as  strongly  that  the  church 
should  remain  open  and  active  the 
year-round.  Together  we  worked  out 
a  plan. 

Realizing  the  need  for  release  and 
relaxation  after  our  severe  winters, 
we  started  Sunday-morning  worship 
services  at  9:30.  Informal  dress  was 
encouraged,  so  that  the  congregation 
could  start  for  the  nearby  seashore, 
lakes,  and  parks  when  the  service 
ended. 

We  continued  to  print  the  church 
newsletter  weekly,  stressing  the  need 
for  regular  worship.  Each  week's 
sermon  topic,  Scripture  lesson,  and 
schedule  of  services  were  published 
in  the  local  newspaper  and  posted  on 
our  outdoor  bulletin  board. 

At  the  services  themselves,  we  con- 
centrated on  familiar  hymns,  and  I 
preached  a  special  series  of  sermons 
on  themes  which  the  congregation 
helped  to  select  by  checking  the 
"three  most  pressing  concerns"  on  a 
list  of  sermon  suggestions.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  series  was  printed  in 
quantity,  and  members  were  en- 
couraged to  give  them  to  friends. 

Most  of  all,  I  visited  as  many  peo- 
ple as  I  could,  letting  them  know 
gently  but  firmly  that  I  expected  to 
see  them  in  church.  I  told  them  that 
I  fed  upon  their  presence  and  must 
draw  inspiration  from  them. 

From  an  organizational  stand- 
point, this  is  not  much  of  a  plan.  It 
relies  largely  on  the  loyalty  of  people 
and  the  belief  that  they  will  respond. 
But  in  one  year,  our  average  at- 
tendance for  July  and  August  rose 


69  percent,  and  our  budget  moved 
out  of  the  red  into  the  black. 


Palo  Alto :  Teamwork  keeps 
summer  program  vital 

By  MRS.  JAMES  M.  GOLDEN 

Church-School   Teacher 

First   Methodist   Church,   Palo   Alto,   Calif. 

IN  PALO  ALTO,  as  elsewhere,  the 
end  of  school  signals  family  vaca- 
tions, summer  camps,  and  a  more  re- 
laxed approach  to  life  in  general. 
But  it  also  signals  the  arrival  of  sum- 
mer visitors  and  residents  attracted 
to  the  pleasant  climate  and  Stanford 
University.  Thus,  it  is  doubly  impor- 
tant for  First  Methodist  Church  to 
maintain  a  vital  summer  program. 
A  dedicated  staff  and  an  enthusiastic 
laity  have  taken  these  steps  to  see 
that  it  does: 

1.  The  senior  minister,  Dr.  R. 
Marvin  Stuart,  remains  in  the  pulpit, 
taking  his  vacations  in  winter.  His 
presence,  plus  the  fact  that  he  often 
preaches  a  series  of  sermons  on  re- 
lated subjects,  stimulates  the  interest 
and  attendance  of  regular  members 
and  visitors  alike. 

2.  Summer  choirs  replace  the  chan- 
cel and  youth  choirs  in  mid-June, 
maintaining  First  Church's  reputa- 
tion for  outstanding  music. 

3.  Teaching  teams  are  used  in  chil- 
dren's church-school  classes,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  hunt  substitutes 
when  one  goes  on  vacation.  New 
plans  for  this  summer  include  a 
series  of  outdoor  worship,  study,  and 
play  sessions. 

4.  The  young  people  hold  evening 
fellowship  meetings  year  round,  and 
this  summer  they  will  participate  in 
church  camps  and  work  projects. 
Youth  church-school  classes  end  with 
the  school  year,  but  the  young  people 
meet  each  Sunday  at  breakfasts  pre- 
pared by  teams  of  parents.  They  dis- 
cuss the  day's  sermon  topic  before 
attending  worship  services  as  a  group. 

5.  Laymen  present  a  series  of  six 
weekly  book  reviews.  These  attract 
so  many  that  the  elaborate  buffets 
formerly  served  have  been  replaced 
by  simple  desserts. 

This  program  has  required  much 
vision,  careful  evaluation,  and  hard 
work.  But  we  have  discovered  that 
— with  dedication  and  planning — the 
sky  is  the  limit! 
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When 
Father  ' 
Couldn't 
Say 
Grace 


By  H.  GORDON  CREE.\ 


I 


THINK  I  was  twelve  that 
year  when  our  family  met  Alfred 
Hurdy.  We  were  at  breakfast  when 
the  constable  drove  into  the  barnyard 
one  morning,  and  Father  wondered 
what  in  the  world  the  trouble  could 
be. 

"You  do  not  have  a  visitor  here- 
abouts this  morning?"  the  constable 
asked  when  Father  went  out. 

Father  was  never  a  talkative  man. 
He  merely  waited  for  the  constable 
to  explain. 

"You  know  that  dummy  Kurt 
Smith's  got  up  from  the  county  farm 
to  work  for  him?  Alfred  Hurdy,  his 
name  is.  Well,  he's  on  the  loose." 

We  knew  of  Alfred  and  we  felt 
sorry  for  him.  True,  the  poor  fellow 
had  never  mastered  speech,  but  to 
our  father  that  was  scarcely  reason 
for  the  popular  supposition  that  he 
was  "off  his  nut."  One  thing  certain, 
he  was  smart  enough  to  do  a  man's 
work.  Kurt  Smith  was  just  about  the 
hardest  man  around  to  work  for. 

The  constable  said,  "I  guess  folks 
weren't  too  far  off  when  they  said 
Alfred  was  dangerous.  Seems  he  gave 
one  of  Kurt's  young  lads  quite  a  beat- 
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ing  yesterday.  He  took  that  Charlie 
lad  by  the  neck  and  was  nearly  shak- 
ing his  head  off  when  Kurt  got  to 
him." 

"How  big  a  rock  did  Charlie  pitch 
this  time?"  Father  asked  quietly. 

The  constable  admitted  that  there 
might  have  been  provocation.  "Mind 
you,  Henry,  I  am  not  saying  that 
Kurt's  Charlie  is  any  angel.  But 
Alfred's  as  strong  as  an  ox.  Too 
strong  to  trust.  We've  got  to  find 
him  for  his  own  good  as  well  as  for 
everyone  else's." 

It  was  our  hired  man  Ralston  who 
found  him.  Alfred  was  over  in  one 
corner  of  our  haymow.  He  had  been 
there  all  night.  Even  a  child  could 
have  seen  through  his  attempts  to 
cover  himself  up.  When  the  constable 
and  his  men  came  to  take  him,  he 
stood  up  and  offered  no  resistance 
as  the  handcuffs  snapped  over  his 
wrists. 

But  Father  saw  the  torn  and 
shredded  shirt,  the  thin  pants,  and 
the  trembling  that  filled  them,  and 
he  could  feel  no  thrill  of  victory.  "It 
was  cold  last  night,"  he  said. 

"Nobodv  asked  him  to  run  away. 


/ 


"No!  No!"  Mother  said.  It 

too\  quite  a  little  persuasion 

to  ma\e  Alfred 

take  the  tablecloth  bac\. 


He  can  get  warmed  up  when  he  gets 
back  to  the  county  farm." 

Alfred's  sunburned  face  showed 
terror  when  the  constable  mentioned 
the  farm,  and  he  shook  his  head 
vigorously. 

The  constable  took  Alfred  by  the 
back.  As  he  did  so  one  of  the  rents  in 
the  poor  fellow's  shirt  widened  into 
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a  flap.  It  was  then  that  Father  saw 
the  welts.  Father  looked  at  him. 
Alfred's  was  a  simple  face,  not  a  bad 
one  really. 

"If  it's  all  right  with  you,  con- 
stable," Father  said,  "I'll  send  the 
young  lad  to  tell  his  mother  to  make 
a  bit  of  warm  breakfast  for  him. 
You're  in  no  hurry  are  you?" 

No,  the  constable  was  in  no  hurry. 
We  started  off  across  the  barnyard. 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't  mind  if 
Alfred  stayed  with  us  a  few  days," 
Father  said.  "The  county  farm 
wouldn't  care,  I  suppose?" 

The  constable  and  Ralston  looked 
at  each  other  in  surprise.  I  remember 
that  Ralston  was  a  pretty  hard- 
headed  sort  of  fellow.  I  didn't  like 
him  too  much  because  he  would 
sometimes  beat  the  horses  if  Father 
was  not  around,  and  he  once  turpen- 
tined a  stray  dog  which  kept  coming 
to  our  place. 

"I've  heard  of  people  who  kept 
pigs  in  the  house,"  Ralston  said. 
"Only  I  never  did  believe  in  it  much." 

The  constable  suggested  that 
Father  ask  Mother.  She  seemed 
decent  enough  about  it  at  first.  She 
made  Alfred  a  breakfast  big  enough 
for  two  that  morning.  She  even  got 
out  a  cake  for  him  that  she  had  not 
put  on  the  table  for  ourselves.  But 
when  the  meal  was  all  ready,  she 
brought  it  out  into  the  woodshed 
and  spread  it  on  the  table  where 
Father  kept  such  things  as  saw  blades 
and  old  cans  of  nails. 

"You  can  sit  here,"  she  told  Alfred. 

But  while  Alfred,  now  freed  of  his 
handcuffs  and  all  fear  of  the  con- 
stable, wolfed  his  meal,  Mother  flew 
at  Father  in  a  rage. 

"No!"  she  said.  "A  thousand  times, 
no!  I  won't  have  such  a  foul  smell- 
ing creature  around  the  house!" 

Ralston  backed  her  up.  "Now  how 
would  you  feel,  Henry,  if  the  poor 
brute  took  one  of  your  kids  by  the 
neck  and  shook  the  daylights  out  of 
him?" 

When  the  pressure  was  on,  you 
had  to  wait  and  then  listen  very  hard 
if  you  wanted  to  hear  Father  talk. 

"Well,"  he  said  finally,  "there's 
an  old  Danish  proverb  I  heard  once, 
Ralston.  Of  course  it's  not  exactly 
Scripture,  but  it's  a  proverb  just  the 
same.  It  says,  'In  every  man  there  is 
a  king.  Speak  to  the  king,  and  the 
king  will  come  out.'  " 

Mother    was    not    affected.    "The 
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answer  is  no,  Henry!"  she  repeated. 

Father  was  a  man  who  could 
neither  do  battle  with  Mother  nor 
surrender  a  principle.  So  he  went  out 
to  the  barn  that  day  to  let  the  thing 
subside. 

When  Alfred  finished  his  gigantic 
breakfast  and  came  shuffling  across 
the  barnyard  to  join  us,  Father  asked 
him,  "Would  you  like  to  stay  for  a 
while?" 

The  wreath  of  wrinkles  on 
Alfred's  peeling  face  made  as  strong 
a  yes  as  if  he  had  shouted  it. 

"Couldn't  pay  you  much,"  Father 
went  on.  "But  I  could  manage  some 
clothes  for  you  and  somewhere  to 
eat  and  sleep." 

The  smile  broadened. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  go  down  to  the 
store  right  away  then,"  Father  said. 
"And  get  you  some  decent  clothes." 

Father  got  Alfred  some  soap  and 
a  couple  of  towels  that  day,  and  when 
we  got  back  he  pointed  out  the  place 
back  in  the  creek  where  a  summer 
bath  was  convenient  and  private. 
When  Alfred  hiked  over  the  field  to 
find  the  recommended  pond,  Father 
went  into  the  house  to  see  Mother. 

"I'll  go  half  way,"  he  said.  "If  you 
make  up  his  meals  for  him,  I'll  fix 
up  the  woodshed  and  he  can  stay  out 
there." 

Mother  thought  about  it  for  a 
while.  "All  right,"  she  said.  "Fix  up 
the  woodshed." 

So  Alfred  came  to  our  woodshed, 
and  if  he  had  any  bitter  thoughts 
about  his  housing,  he  never  let  it 
show.  He  swept  the  dirt  floor  three 
times  a  day,  he  made  his  bed  neatly 
every  morning,  and  the  few  trifling 
possessions  he  gathered  were  stored 
immaculately  in  the  orange  box  he 
invented  for  a  cupboard. 

There  was  always  a  clean  towel 
hanging  on  the  nail  by  the  door.  Al- 


fred washed   that  towel  every   day. 

And  Alfred  worked  so  hard  that 
Father  was  a  little  ashamed.  "Take  it 
easy!"  he  said  one  day  when  we 
were  all  out  hoeing.  "You're  doing 
as  much  as  two  men." 

"Trying  to  show  off,"  Ralston 
grumbled. 

But  Alfred  only  wrinkled  his  skull 
in  his  best  humored  smile. 

He  did  everything  that  next  week. 
He  hoed,  plowed,  dug,  picked  stones, 
cut  wood,  made  fences.  And  he  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  more.  "Kind  of 
hard  to  understand  a  man  that  would 
take  a  fellow  like  that  and  try  to 
squeeze  even  more  work  out  of  him," 
Father  said.  He  was  thinking  of 
Kurt,  of  course. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Mother  re- 
fused to  let  us  youngsters  have  much 
to  do  with  him  that  Father  bought 
the  dog  for  Alfred.  It  was  a  rather 
yappy  little  mongrel  Father  got  from 
one  of  the  young  barbarians  down  by 
the  railway  station. 

When  Alfred  took  the  dos;  to  his 
heart,  Ralston's  disgust  deepened. 
"He's  nuts,"  he  declared  one  day. 
"And  he's  going  to  cut  loose  some 
time  and  hurt  somebody." 

Alfred  did,  too.  He  cut  loose  on 
Ralston. 

We  heard  the  racket  one  noon  hour 
when  Father  was  allowing  himself 
a  few  winks  of  sleep  on  the  sofa  be- 
hind the  stove.  Father  left  that  sofa 
in  a  single  leap. 

As  Father  came  out  of  the  door, 
Alfred  gave  his  man  one  last  shake 
and  threw  him  on  the  grass  beside 
the  fence. 

"Now  then,  who's  killed  and 
why?"  Father  asked. 

Ralston  shakily  got  up  and  dusted 
himself.  "I  told  you  what  would 
happen!  He's  mad!  Stark  raving 
mad!" 

"What  was  he  mad  about?"  Father 
asked. 

It  was  one  of  my  younger  brothers 
who  first  told  the  truth.  "Ralston 
thought  Alfred  wasn't  looking  and 
he  tied  a  tin  can  to  the  dog's  tail," 
he  said.  "That's  why  Alfred  got 
mad." 

Father  srot  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  nose.  "You  better  get 
out  to  the  fields,  Ralston."  Father 
went  over  to  where  Alfred  was  try- 
ing to  get  the  can  off  his  dog's  tail 
and  took  the  animal  in  his  arms  while 
Alfred  worked  the  cord  loose. 
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But  Mother  was  more  careful  now 
than  ever  about  letting  Alfred  near 
her  children,  and  perhaps  the  fear 
would  have  grown  into  another  re- 
hellion  if  the  baby  had  not  stumbled 
into  a  bees'  nest  one  afternoon.  1  he 
child's  terror  was  her  best  weapon 
that  day  because  she  could  only  hol- 
ler and  stand  frozen  to  the  spot. 

When  Mother  arrived,  Alfred  was 
already  lugging  the  screaming  child 
to  safety.  They  counted  at  least  eight 
stings  on  him  later. 

That  night  Mother  went  to  the 
woodshed  with  a  new  can  of  salve 
for  Alfred's  stings  and  an  extra  piece 
of  pie  for  him. 

"It  does  look  pretty  drab  out  there," 
she  told  the  girls.  "Maybe  tomorrow 
we  could  find  some  old  pictures  we 
don't  want  and  give  him  that  old 
bureau  with  the  drawers  swelled 
shut." 

They  did  a  pretty  attractive  job 
on  the  place.  They  found  an  old 
carpet  for  the  dirt  floor,  pictures  for 
the  walls,  clean  burlap  for  a  ceiling 
and  they  loosened  up  at  least  two  of 
the  frozen  drawers  on  the  bureau. 

Father  came  by  just  as  they  were 
lighting  a  newly  cleaned  lamp  on 
Alfred's  table.  "Not  bad  at  all,"  he 
said.  "Alfred's  going  to  be  mighty 
surprised  when  he  comes  back  .  .  ." 

"The  table  still  looks  bare,  doesn't 
it?"  Mother  asked.  "I  wonder  .  .  ." 
Without  finishing  she  rushed  into  the 


house,  and  came  back  with  our  own 
tablecloth. 

"Let  him  have  this!"  she  said. 
"I'm  getting  tired  of    it,  anyhow." 

When  Allied  came  back  from  the 
store  he  went  out  to  the  woodshed. 
A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  watched 
him  from  the  kitchen  window,  Al- 
lied came  up  to  the  back  door,  and 
stood  there  as  if  afraid  to  knock. 
Father  opened  it  for  him.  "Come 
in!"  he  said. 

Hesitantly,  Alfred  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  when  the  light  fell  across 
his  face  we  could  see  that  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  tears.  When  Alfred 
noticed  the  bareness  of  our  table  he 
shook  his  head. 

"He's  trying  to  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  have  done  that,"  Father 
explained. 

Alfred  turned  suddenly  and  went 
out  through  the  back  door.  When  he 
came  back,  the  checked  tablecloth 
was  in  his  hands. 

"No!  No!"  Mother  said. 

It  took  quite  a  little  persuasion  to 
make  Alfred  take  the  tablecloth  back. 

It  was  Saturday,  just  an  hour  or 
so  after  our  dinner,  when  Art  Bul- 
wark telephoned  Father.  "Your 
dummy's  here,  Henry.  I  think  he's 
asking  for  a  job.  I  was  down  at  the 
store  the  other  night  telling  the  boys 
I  was  trying  to  find  someone  to  clean 
out  the  bottom  of  my  silo,  you  know, 
and  I  guess  he  overheard  me." 


SO  SHOULD  THE  HEART  BE  TOLD 


INDER  is  silence,  lean  and  stark, 
Than  words  that  ferret  out  the  flaws 
And  slight  the  whole;  as  if  to  mark 
A  budding  day  as  lost  because 
Clouds  hid  the  sun.  Yet  finding  fault 
Is  human  weakness;  to  assault 
A  mote  is  easier  than  giving 
Praise  without  stint.  But  even  as  gold 
Is  weighed  and  valued  after  sieving 
Of  dross,  so  should  the  heart  be  told 
Its  efforts'  worth.  True  praise  at  length 
Will  fan  the  flame  of  human  strength. 


—JEAN  MERGARD 


"But  a  silo's  such  a  dirty  job, 
I  lenry,"  Mother  said. 

When  he  hung  up  the  phone 
Father  said,  "Art  says  he'll  give  him 
three  dollars  lor  the  job.  1  told  him 
it  was  all  right  with  me." 

It  was  just  a  few  minutes  before 
supper  that  night  when  Alfred  came 
up  our  lane  looking  like  something 
the  cat  had  dragged  in.  "My  gracious, 
he's  fallen  in  the  creek!"  Mother  ex- 
claimed. Father  knew  better.  Alfred 
had  come  home  by  way  of  the  creek, 
sure  enough.  But  he  had  only  tried 
to  wash  the  smell  from  his  newly 
acquired  clothes  before  he  presented 
himself  at  our  back  door. 

Alfred  rapped,  and  when  he  heard 
us  coming,  he  dropped  his  parcel 
and  ran  for  the  woodshed. 

It  was  Mother  who  opened  the 
parcel.  In  it  was  a  tablecloth  from  the 
store  at  the  corner.  The  loveliest  one 
they  had  there.  She  even  remembered 
what  it  cost.  Five  dollars. 

After  a  while  Father  went  up- 
stairs and  found  a  suit  in  the  closet 
that  he  did  not  wear  very  much.  He 
came  downstairs,  and  handed  it  to 
Ralston.  "Take  it  out  to  Alfred,"  he 
said.  "He  can  wear  it." 

It  got  strangely  quiet  in  our 
kitchen.  Mother  took  off  the  dishes 
which  she  had  already  laid  on  the 
table,  unfolded  the  new  tablecloth, 
spread  it  evenly  and  replaced  the 
dishes.  But  when  she  got  everything 
ready  and  it  was  time  to  sit  down  to 
it,  she  still  had  not  got  any  words 
out. 

"Well,  heavens  to  Betsy!"  Father 
said  as  he  sat  down  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  "If  that  wouldn't  cork  a 
duck  now!" 

We  bowed  our  heads  and  waited 
for  Father  to  say  grace,  but  the  prayer 
was  so  long  coming  I  peeked  up 
through  my  fingers  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  Father  was  still  looking  at 
the  tablecloth.  Ralston,  who  was  al- 
ways impatient  to  start  eating,  was 
looking  up  too.  Finally,  all  of  us 
opened  our  eyes. 

"It's  no  use!"  Father  said.  He  got 
up  and  went  to  the  back  door. 
"Alfred!"  he  called.  "Come  on  in 
here!"  Then  to  Ralston,  "You  move 
down  one  and  leave  a  chair  for  him." 

So  we  waited  until  Alfred,  awk- 
ward with  gratitude  and  the  new 
suit,  came  in  for  the  chair  beside 
Father.  And  then  Father's  grace 
came  out  all  right,  and  we  ate. 
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SMILING  STEWARD.  His  lapel  cross  identifies  Mr.  McCausland. 


DEVELOPMENT-CONSCIOUS  PREMIER.  British  mission- 
aries brought  Methodism  to  the  Nigerian  village  of  Umuegwu 
less  than  20  years  before  Michael  I.  Okpara  was  born  there  in 
1920.  But  the  church  sank  its  roots  deep,  and  in  its  schools  the 
bright  youth  developed  both  a  strong  Christian  faith  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge.  In  1948,  he  achieved  a  long-cherished  goal — a 
degree  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Okpara  soon  set  up  medical  practice  in  his  home  town,  but 
as  his  country  prepared  for  national  independence  in  1960,  the 
young  doctor  was  cast  in  many  roles  of  leadership.  At  40,  after 
serving  in  three  other  cabinet  posts,  he  became  premier  of 
Eastern  Nigeria,  most  thickly  populated  and  prosperous  of  the 
country's  three  self-governing  regions.  Frequently  exhorting  his 
people  to  "development  consciousness,"  Dr.  Okpara  is  a  driving 
force  behind  efforts  which  are  making  Nigeria  a  pro-Western 
leader  among  Africa's  newly  emerging  nations. 

PROPONENT  OF  PROGRESS.  Nigerians  recognize 

Dr.  Okpara  as  a  champion  of  social  and  economic  advancement. 

His  own  stal^e  in  the  future:  six  children  at  home. 


MOBILE  MAITRE  D'.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Causland of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been 
a  railway  dining-car  steward  15  years — 
but  his  reputation  for  stewardship  in 
Minnesota  Methodist  churches  goes 
back  much  farther.  Travelers  to  this 
summer's  Century  21  Exposition  in 
Seattle  [see  page  61]  may  meet  this 
gracious  dining-car  host  aboard  the 
crack  Umpire  Builder,  which  plies  a 
cross-continent  run  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  between  Chicago  and 
the  World's  Fair  city. 

Methodism  is  closely  bound  up  in 
McCausland  family  history.  Both  Ken- 
neth and  his  wife,  Rachel,  were  born 
into  Methodist  parsonage  homes,  and 
one  of  their  two  daughters  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference Board  of  Education. 

Although  work  takes  Mr.  McCaus- 
land away  from  St.  Paul  many  Sundays, 
he  maintains  an  active  relationship  with 
Hamline  Church,  and  makes  sure  he's 
in  town  during  the  annual  Minnesota 
State  Fair.  That's  so  he  can  lend  an 
experienced  hand  at  the  church's  food 
concession  on  the  fairground. 


Unusual 
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SENIOR  CITIZEN.  In  1957,  when  Wil 
Lou  Gray  rci  ircd  .is  dire<  toi  ol  ( )ppoi 
(iiniiv  School  m  Wcsl  Columbia,  S.(!.,  no 
on<  seriously  believed  sin  would  leav< 
public  life.  She  did  noi  disappoint  h<  i  Eans. 
Dr.  Gray,  who  will  be  79  August  2°, 
stepped  into  .i  new  rule  .is  director  <>l  the 
South  Carolina  branch  ol  Senior  Citizens 
ol  America.  She  goes  aboul  her  efforts  to 
enrich  the  lives  <>i  her  state's  150,000  older 
citizens  with  indefatigable  zeal — the  same 
energy  she  devoted  to  a  teaching  career 
that  spanned  54  years. 

Most  remarkable  ol  Dr.  Gray's  many 
achievements  is  Opportunity  School.  Now 
nationally  renowned,  it  grew  out  of  her 
work  in  adult  education,  beginning  in 
1919.  Some  10,000  persons  from  14  to  75 
years  old  have  benefited  from  the  classes 
in  elementary  through  high-school  levels. 
To  its  students,  it  is  the  "second  chance" 
school  for  training  they  missed  in  youth. 

A  lifelong  Methodist,  Dr.  Gray  practices 
what  she  preaches  to  others  through  the 
XYZ  (Extra  Years  of  Zest)  Club  at 
Columbia's  Washington  Street  Church. 


FRIEND  OF  THOUSANDS.  Loved  throughout  the  Palmetto  State,  Dr. 
Gray  is  welcome  everywhere — including  the  office  of  Gov.  Ernest  Hollings. 


Methodists 


PROUD  HERITAGE.  Mary  and  Ray  Haldane  of  Seat- 
tle are  descendants  of  a  proud  line.  Ray,  a  commercial 
fisherman,  takes  halibut  and  salmon  off  the  Pacific  Coasts 
of  Canada  and  Alaska  as  far  north  as  the  Bering  Sea — 
the  same  waters  fished  for  centuries  by  his  ancestors,  the 
Tsimshian  Indians  of  what  is  now  British  Columbia. 
The  tribe,  converted  to  Christianity  by  famed  "Father" 
William  Duncan,  left  Canada  in  1887  to  found  the 
settlement  of  Metlakatla  on  Annette  Island  of  southern 
Alaska.  The  historic  congregation,  now  the  autonomous 
Duncan  Memorial  Christian  Church,  is  affiliated  with 
Alaskan  Methodism  and  served  by  a  Methodist  pastor. 

The  Haldanes  have  another  family  tradition,  too — 
music.  Ray's  father,  the  late  Benjamin  Haldane,  was 
self-educated  in  music  and  director  of  the  Duncan 
Memorial  choir  for  50  years.  Following  his  father's  foot- 
steps, Ray  grew  up  loving  music,  and  after  attending 
Methodist-related  Willamette  University  in  Salem,  Oreg., 
returned  home  to  serve  the  Metlakatla  church  as  choir 
director  for  25  years.  Among  the  soloists:  Mary,  who  also 
had  charge  of  children's  music  in  the  church. 

Now,  in  Seattle,  family  traditions  are  being  carried 
to  another  generation.  The  four  Haldane  boys  have  been 
trained  to  help  Ray  on  fishing  expeditions,  and  all  nine 
children  have  learned  music  fundamentals  at  home. 


TSIMSHIAN  SINGERS.  Planning  a  trip  to  Seattle's  Century 
21?  At  First  Methodist  Church,  you  can  meet  Mary  and  Ray 
Haldane,  Tsimshian  Indians — and  mainstay  choir  members. 
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Prodded  by  nationalism  and  Christianity 


Buddha  Wakes  Up! 


By  GEORGE  W.  CORNELL 

Religion  Editor,  Associated  Press 


T: 


HE  MOST  FAMOUS  statues  of 
Buddha  show  The  Enlightened  One 
seated  cross-legged  in  contemplation, 
eyes  closed  and  arms  resting  loosely 
on  his  knees.  On  many  altars  today, 
he  stands  erect  and  alert,  arms  up- 
flung.  The  contrast  symbolizes  some 
fundamental  changes  sweeping  the 
ancient,  once-quiescent  religion  of 
the  East.  For  a  newly  awakened 
Buddhism  now  challenges  the  work 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  the  Ori- 
ent and  has  established  sizable  beach- 
heads in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country,  Buddhism  no 
longer  can  be  dismissed  as  a  beatnik 
fad,  confined  largely  to  murky  cel- 
lars. It  has  attracted  the  attention — 
and  sometimes  the  commitment — of 
some  American  scholars,  artists,  and 
professional  people. 

"Widespread  interest  began  build- 
ing up  about  five  years  ago,  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  since," 
says  Mrs.  Mary  Farkas,  executive 
secretary  of  the  First  Zen  Institute 
of  America,  which  occupies  a  new 
five-story  headquarters  building  in 
New  York  City.  "The  beatnik  phase 
seems  to  be  subsiding,  and  many 
church  people  have  become  inter- 
ested." 

The  Zen  Buddhism  to  which  she 
refers — more  of  a  mental  discipline 
than  a  devotional  practice — is  only 
one  branch  of  the  2,500-year-old 
religion.  Also  expanding  in  the  U.S. 
is  worship-oriented  Buddhism,  the 
dominant  faith  in  Hawaii,  our  50th 
state.  Buddhist  Churches  of  America, 
an  organization  of  the  Shin-shu  sect, 
now  has  52  affiliated  congregations 
on  the  U.S.  mainland. 

At  the  same  time,  Buddhism  is 
riding  a  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  where 
it  languished  for  centuries  and  often 
was  called  ohal{a-slutl{yo — cemetery 
religion.   There,   as    in   the   U.S.,    it 


seems  to  have  borrowed  freely  of 
Christian  patterns  in  church  organi- 
zation, operation,  worship,  and 
evangelism — apparently  in  an  attempt 
to  bolster  the  traditional  Eastern 
faith  against  imported  competition. 

Whether  this  admixture  of  Chris- 
tian forms  and  programs  will  pave 
the  way  for  further  acceptance  of 
Christianity — or  only  raise  tough 
new  obstacles — is  difficult  to  say. 
But  missionary  workers  take  small 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  threat- 
ening Buddhist  revival  is  being  ac- 
complished with  the  same  vigor  and 
many  of  the  techniques  of  Protestant 
evangelism.  It  is  a  paradoxical  situa- 
tion, laden  with  riddles  for  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  large. 

"Our  problem  is  to  try  to  inter- 


pret and  identify  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel in  the  Buddhist  mind  and  cul- 
ture," says  Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr., 
executive  secretary  for  Southeast 
Asia  at  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. "The  Buddhists  say  we  can't 
do  it.  We  have  to  try,  and  the  next 
50  years  will  be  decisive.  If  we  fail, 
the  Christian  church  will  become  in- 
creasingly  irrelevant   in   that   area." 

The  new  flowering  of  Buddha's 
once  gentle  and  contemplative  phi 
losophy  has  distinct  activist  overtones 
of  Christianity.  The  bhikshus  (min- 
isters) now  deliver  sermons  at  con- 
gregational meetings.  Hymn  singing, 
with  piano  or  organ  accompaniment, 
often  replaces  the  old  chants. 

One     Buddhist     children's     song 
goes:  "Buddha  loves  me,  this  I  know. 


What  Is  It? 


Three  novice  monks  take  vows 
in  Burma,  where  Buddhism  has 
been  made  the  state  religion. 


Scope:  Buddhism  has  some  150  mil- 
lion followers,  largely  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Tibet,  China,  and  Japan.  Another  350 
million    practice    it   in    some    form. 

Founder:  Buddha  was  horn  Sid- 
dhartha  Gautama  about  560  B.C.  in 
northern  India,  the  son  of  a  rajah.  Re- 
nouncing his  kingdom,  wife,  and  son  at 
29,  he  began  his  ministry  at  35  and  preached  until  his  death  at  80. 

Development:  Buddha  conceived  of  no  personal  deity  or  system  of 
worship,  and  many  claim  he  intended  only  to  found  a  moral  and 
ethical  system  to  free  man  of  suffering.  It  has  splintered  into  countless 
sects,  many  of  which  have  deified  Buddha  and  devised  elaborate  ritual. 

Doctrine:  Buddhism  embraces  the  idea  of  reincarnation,  with  every 
soul  involved  in  a  recurring  drama  of  birth,  life,  and  death.  At 
salvation  the  soul  escapes  the  cycle  of  rebirth  and  enters  nirvana — a 
state  of  perpetual  peace  and  oneness  with  the  Essence  of  Being. 

At  the  heart  of  Buddhist  belief  are  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  conceived 
by  Buddha.  They  hold  that  all  existence  is  pain,  that  desire  is  the  root 
of  pain,  and  that  escape  from  pain  is  gained  by  moderation. 
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lor  the  Lotus  tells  me  so."  The  Lotus 
flower  is  the  symbol   Eor   Buddhist 

scripture. 

"The  way  they  give  forth  with 
those  rousing  hymns,  you'd  think 
you  were  in  an  old  Fashioned  Meth- 
odist revival  meeting,"  says  Dr.  T.  T. 
Brumbaugh,  a  veteran  ol  17  years 
missionary  work  in  Japan,  and  now 
executive  secretary  Eor  fapan  at  the 
Methodist  Hoard  ol  Missions.  On  a 
visit  to  Tokyo's  main  Buddhist 
temple,  the  Higashi  Hongangi,  Dr. 
Brumbaugh  found  a  hustling  meet- 
ing in  progress  and  this  sign:  "Bud- 
dhist Sunday-school  Convention." 

In  an  upstairs  "fellowship  room," 
Japanese  women  were  preparing 
sandwiches.  They  were  members  of 
the  Buddhist  Women's  Society — an 
innovation  which  surely  would 
startle  the  sage  of  Benares.  There 
also  are  Young  Men's  Buddhist  As- 
sociations (YMBAs),  lay  move- 
ments, groups  which  distribute 
the  sutras  (scriptures)  Bible-society 
style,  and  educational  programs  uti- 
lizing audio-visual  materials,  mo- 
bile units,  and  youth  camps. 

"The  Christian  church  has  influ- 
enced other  religions  by  simply  living 
among  them,"  writes  Bishop  Gerald 
H.  Kennedy,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  of  The  Methodist  Church,  in 
The  Parables.  "The  seed  has  a 
strange  way  of  bearing  fruit  in  un- 
expected places  and  in  unexpected 
ways." 

Characterized  in  the  past  by  in- 
dividual detachment  from  world  af- 
fairs, Buddhism  is  developing  a 
vigorous  thrust  for  social  work,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Christianity.  It 
now  has  hospitals,  schools,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  slum  workers. 

There  was  an  echo  of  the  social 
gospel  in  a  recent  statement  by  the 
Rev.  Taitetsu  Unno,  a  bhikshu  in 
Los  Angeles. 

"Buddhists  must  take  a  stand  on 
international  problems  and  ideologies 
which  threaten  the  destruction  of 
life,"  he  declared — a  far  cry  from  the 
lofty  philosophy  which  once  regard- 
ed the  world's  phenomena  as  unreal 
and  irrelevant. 

Around  Asia,  from  Rangoon  to 
Hokkaido,  Buddhist  missionary  zeal 
now  rivals  that  of  Christianity.  As- 
sessing a  burst  of  religious  growth 
in  Japan,  where  200  new  Buddhist 
sects  have  arisen  since  the  war,  the 
International  Review  of  Missions  re- 


ports that  Christianity,  comparative- 
ly, is  "almost  standing  still." 

Vet  the  vigorous  sects  "show  the 
strong  influence  ol  Christianity,  in 
organization  as  well  as  in  teaching," 
the  report  savs.  They  have  adopted 
the  popular  sermon,  formerly  con- 
sidered a  Christian  monopoly,  and 
emphasize  informal  get-togethers 
where  they  discuss  problems  and 
give  testimonies  of  faith. 

"The  stronger  sects  have  taken 
their  positive  character  from  Chris- 
tianity," says  Dr.  Brumbaugh.  "They 
assimilate  what  we  offer,  but  still 
don't  come  our  way." 

While  Christianity  considers  its 
claim  unique,  Buddhism  is  an  inclu- 
sive sort  of  religion,  willing  to  rec- 
ognize all  faiths  and  their  founders 
as  revelations  of  truth.  Many  Bud- 
hists  see  no  conflict  in  calling  them- 
selves both  Buddhist  and  Christian. 

"We  think  we're  almost  Chris- 
tian," one  said  to  Dr.  Brumbaugh. 
"Please  don't  call  us  non-Christian. 
We're  not  baptized  Christians,  but 
we  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  divine 
leader." 

If  a  Christian  should  attend  a 
U.S.  Buddhist  service,  he  probably 
would  recognize  the  music  of  some 
of  the  hymns.  But  the  words  would 
be  different,  as  in  these  two  verses  to 
the  tune  of  Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers: 

We  are  truth's  disciples, /March- 
ing on  to  peace, /With  the  sword  of 
reason, /Bidding  error  cease./ Love's 
our  great  commander. /Ignorance 
our  foe; /To  dispel  illusion, /Forward 
we  must  go. 

We  are  gentle  warriors, /Moving 
slowly  on./ We  are  still  pursuing,/ 
Paths  our  master's  gone. /Failure 
cannot  daunt  us;/Hope  is  born 
anew. /Knowledge  wins  the  battle./ 
Righteousness  is  true. 

Some  branches  of  Buddhism,  in- 
cluding the  Shin-shu  sect  which  is 
the  predominant  variety  in  Japan 
and  the  U.S.,  have  embraced  a  the- 
ology paralleling  that  of  Christianity. 
They  teach  redemption  by  faith, 
rather  than  works  or  personal  merit, 
and  speak  of  sin,  grace,  and  forgive- 
ness. They  use  such  terms  as  saint, 
bishop,  reverend,  and  catechism. 

However,  the  redeemer  is  not 
Christ,  but  an  eternal  compassion 
and  power,  variously  called  Amida 
Buddha,  Amitabha,  or  Tathagata, 
and  manifested  on  earth  by  the  his- 


Buddhism  no  longer  closes  its 

eyes  to  the  world.  This  erect  figure 

is  symbolic  of  the  ancient  faith's 

new  vigor  and  missionary  zeal. 
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V-'- 


The  Golden  Buddha  in  Penang,  Malaya. 

in  the  U.S. 


WlTH  THE  admission  of  Ha- 
waii to  the  Union,  the  United  States 
has  for  the  first  time  a  significant 
Buddhist  element  in  its  population. 
How  large  this  element  is,  not 
even  the  Buddhists  themselves  are 
equipped  to  say.  Complicating  any 
census  is  the  fact  that  many  Bud- 
dhists do  not  attend  formal  worship 
services  and  may  also  profess  another 
faith. 

However,  Buddhism  is  believed 
to  be  the  dominant  faith  in  Hawaii, 
where  an  estimated  160,000  fol- 
lowers in  a  total  population  of  620,- 
000  comprise  nearly  54  percent  of 
the  islands'  religiously  affiliated  peo- 
ples. Closed  during  World  War  II, 
when  their  priests  either  were  de- 
ported or  interned,  Hawaii's  Bud- 
dhist temples  have  larger  constituen- 
cies than  they  had  20  years  ago. 

Although  Buddhism  recently  has 
won  some  Caucasian  converts — par- 
ticularly on  the  Pacific  Coast — most 
of  its  U.S.  followers  are  of  Oriental 
ancestry.  The  American  Buddhist 
Association,  in  Chicago,  estimates 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  280,000 
Buddhists  of  Japanese  descent  in  the 
U.S.,  including  Hawaii.  It  arrives 
at  this  number  by  figuring  that  65 
to  70  percent  of  all  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans still  adhere  to  the  Oriental  faith. 

Recent  evidence  indicates  Bud- 
dhists may  be  preparing  for  a  serious 
attempt  to  cross  ethnological  bound- 
aries. Aware  of  the  subtle  appeal  of 
their  gospel  of  tolerance  and  non- 
violence in  a  beleaguered  world,  they 
reportedly  are  training  missionaries 
for  English-speaking  countries  in 
Burma  and  Ceylon. 

Whether  the  Buddhist  element  in 
the  U.S.  continues  to  grow — or 
eventually  is  absorbed  by  the  Chris- 
tian community — probably  will  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  Christian 
witness  to  the  Gospel  of  hope  ami 
salvation.  — V.  L.  Nicholson 
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torical  Buddha,  much  as  the  man 
Jesus  manifested  God. 

Broadly  speaking,  Buddhism  is  a 
serene  religion  of  moderation,  non- 
violence, love,  tolerance,  and  lofty 
ethics.  Along  with  Christianity  and 
Islam,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  three 
international  faiths.  In  its  present 
array,  it  is  as  varied  as  the  colors 
of  its  temple  tapestries,  ranging  from 
abstract  idealism  with  no  affirmation 
of  any  deity  whatever  to  an  almost 
pantheistic  concept  of  reality. 

Buddhism's  two  main  divisions  are 
the  Hinayana  (lesser  vehicle)  and 
Mahayana  (greater  vehicle),  and 
there  are  scores  of  offshoots  from 
each.  The  more  orthodox  Hinayana 
Buddhism,  which  postulates  no  di- 
vinity and  teaches  self-salvation 
through  rigid  conduct  and  discipline, 
prevails  in  Southeast  Asia — Burma, 
Ceylon,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  There,  pressure  is  growing  on 
Christian  missions  and  schools,  and 
Burma  last  year  declared  Buddhism 
its  state  religion. 

"Observers  disagree  on  just  how 
profound  this  renascence  is,"  Dr. 
Jones  reports.  "Some  say  it  goes  no 
deeper  than  politics,  but  others  feel 
it  is  genuine  and  runs  quite  deep. 
Buddhism  either  is  triggering  the 
nationalism  of  Burma  or  national- 
ism is  elevating  Buddhism." 

Liberal  Mahayana  Buddhism  pre- 
dominates in  China,  Tibet,  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Japan,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  most  counterparts  to 
Christian  practices  and  doctrines — 
such  as  a  sovereign  absolute  power 
and  salvation  by  faith. 

"The  common  people  couldn't 
understand  the  abstract  philosophical 
and  ethical  principles  of  original 
Buddhism,"  Dr.  Brumbaugh  says. 
"They  had  to  have  something  more 
tangible,  so  they  were  given  a  savior 
and  a  compassionate  and  merciful 
spirit  in  the  universe,  of  which 
Buddha  is  the  representative. 

"It's  just  a  substitution  of  Buddha 
for  Christ.  Human  needs  move  in 
that  direction.  Faith  and  truth  arc 
more  than  abstract  principle.  People 
are  not  satisfied  with  something  so 
vague  and  uncertain.  Buddhism  has 
no  concept  of  a  personal  God,  except 
as  taken  from  Christianity.  Even 
then  there  is  not  the  warm  feeling  of 
a  personal  Father  who  reaches  down 
as  wc  reach  up.  In  original  Bud- 
dhism, the  people  had  to  pull  them- 


selves  up  by   their  own  bootstraps. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  feels  that  Chris- 
tianity, indirectly,  has  provided  Bud- 
dhism with  the  means  to  exert  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  people  and  thus 
may  have  contributed  to  its  own  set- 
back. He  adds:  "At  the  same  time,  it 
has  put  elements  of  real  religion  into 
Buddhism.  By  this  slow  and  strange- 
ly mixed  evolution,  certain  cults  may 
become  more  like  Christianity.  Onlv 
those  that  have  adopted  the  hopeful 
aspects  and  dynamic  qualities  of 
Christianity  can  win  the  young." 

Dr.  Wallace  C.  Merwin,  head  of 
the  Far  East  office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  Division  of 
Foreign  Missions,  hopefully  regards 
the  development  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  "It  may  not  lead 
them  to  adopt  all  that  is  true  and 
right,"  he  admits,  "but  insofar  as 
they  become  more  compassionate 
and  concerned  for  people,  it's  good." 

In  any  event.  Christian  mission- 
aries are  agreed  on  the  need  to  learn 
more  about  Buddhism  and  to  find 
means  of  projecting  Christianity  into 
the  Buddhist  culture.  "Christianity 
and  other  religions  are  being  irresis- 
tibly drawn  into  a  real  dialogue  in 
this  age,  when  the  closeness  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  West  is  becoming 
daily  more  inevitable,"  says  Victor 
E.  W.  Hayward,  research  secretarv. 
International  Missionary  Council. 

Dr.  Jones  says  new  ways  must  be 
sought — "even  at  the  risk  of  a  good 
many  temporary  heresies" — of  inject- 
ing Christianity  into  Buddhist  pat- 
terns. "The  Gospel  can  be  interpreted 
in  fresh  ways  without  being  funda- 
mentally altered."  he  says. 

While  aware  of  the  danger  that 
Christianity  may  be  swallowed  up 
or  rendered  indistinguishable  in  cer- 
tain areas,  knowledgeable  Christians 
caution  against  regarding  the  quiet 
clash  of  ideologies  as  a  knockdown, 
drag-out  struggle  for  men's  minds. 

"The  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  bound 
by  our  fences  or  labels,"  says  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Bennett  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  "Christian  im- 
pulses can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
the  symbols  and  within  the  life  of 
another  religious  community.  Our 
judgment  should  always  have  great 
openness  about  it  and  should  never 
close  the  door  to  the  recognition  that 
God  may  use  other  persons  both  to 
challenge  our  own  churches  and  also 
to  embody  positively  his  purposes." 
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Christian  Stewardship 
Is  a 
Way  of  Life 


By  S.  PALL  SCHILLING 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HATEVER  happens  the  uranium  is  not  ours — the 
Christian  will  see  it  as  God's."  These  words  of  Professor 
C.  A.  Coulson  of  Oxford  not  only  support  his  plea  for 
an  international  sharing  of  nuclear  knowledge;  they  also 
express  much  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  stewardship. 
The  Christian  views  both  material  things  and  human 
capacities  not  as  his  private  possession  or  as  the  property 
of  a  limited  group,  hut  as  God's.  Since  they  are  entrusted 
to  us  by  God.  they  are  to  be  used  according  to  his  will. 

Our  modern  word  steward  comes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stiweard  or  stigweard,  a  compound  of  sti  or  stig 
(house,  hall,  sty)  and  weard  (warden,  guardian).  The 
term  has  thus  been  used  historically  to  designate  an 
employee  or  officer  of  a  large  household  or  estate,  who  is 
responsible  for  managing  its  affairs.  He  is  not  the  owner, 
but  is  charged  with  administration  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  owner.  This  meaning  remains  central  in  the  work 
of  the  stewards  we  know  today — the  stateroom,  dining- 
room,  and  deck  stewards  on  an  ocean  liner,  or  the 
stewards  and  stewardesses  on  an  airplane.  In  these  in- 
stances, of  course,  the  interests  of  the  owning  company 
include  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  passengers. 

Similarly,  stewards  in  a  Methodist  church  are  defined 
by  the  1960  Discipline  as  "persons  of  genuine  Christian 
character  who  love  the  church  and  are  competent  to  ad- 
minister its  affairs."  Going  a  step  farther,  we  might  say 
that  Christian  stewards  are  persons  who  love  the  Lord 
of  the  church — and  of  the  world — and  in  his  name  seek 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  he  has  committed  to 
them.  Unfortunately,  Christians  have  tended  to  identify 
stewardship  with  pledges  to  the  church  budget  or  sup- 
port for  the  every-member  canvass,  without  reference  to 
its  full  meaning  or  its  basis  in  Christian  faith. 

Bases  of  Christian   Stewardship 

The  whole  life  of  the  mature  Christian  is  his  grateful 
response  to  God's  manifold  activity  on  which  he  utterly 
depends.  He  accepts  the  admonition  found  in  1  Peter 
4:10:  "As  each  has  received  a  gift,  employ  it  for  one 


.  luthor  of  several  books, 
Dr.  Schilling  still  has  time 
for  frequent  hilling  trips 
with  his  family.  lie  was  a 
pastor  for  13  years  before 
entering  teaching  in  1945. 

another,  as  good  stewards  of  God's  varied  grace."  Three 
forms  of  the  love  of  God  toward  us  are  primary.  As 
Father  and  Lord  of  history,  he  creates  and  sustains  us, 
supporting  those  human  relations  which  fulfill  his  will 
and  overthrowing  in  judgment  those  which  oppose  it. 
As  Son  and  Savior,  he  acts  in  suffering,  reconciling  love 
to  restore  the  relation  broken  by  sin  and  to  draw  all  men 
to  himself.  As  Holy  Spirit,  he  seeks  to  strengthen  and 
guide  his  people  and  upbuild  them  in  true  holiness.  As 
the  sensitive  Christian  in  his  own  life  meets  God  in  each 
of  these  ways,  he  replies  with  the  commitment  of  his  life. 

1.  According  to  a  Turkish  proverb,  "Even  a  hen,  when 
it  drinks,  looks  toward  heaven."  Still  more  do  Chris- 
tians acknowledge  their  dependence  on  God  for  their 
creation  and  preservation,  both  by  looking  toward  him 
and  by  yielding  their  daily  lives  to  his  rule.  With  the 
psalmist  they  declare:  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein." 
(Psalms  24 :1.)  Dependent  on  His  ordering  also  are  human 
social  and  political  structures.  The  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  at  every  point  is  grounded  in  the  creative 
action  of  God,  who  in  love  has  made  men  for  fellowship 
with  himself  and  each  other,  giving  them  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  abundant  life  together.  To  the  sensitive 
recipient  of  such  bounty  life  is  a  sacred  stewardship. 

2.  The  Christian  is  not  only  the  creation  of  God; 
he  is  also  a  new  creation.  The  deepest  foundation  for  the 
life  of  stewardship  is  the  believer's  awareness  that  God 
has  acted  in  Christ  to  redeem  and  reclaim  him.  We  be- 
long to  God  because  in  forgiving  mercy  he  has  reconciled 
us  to  himself.  Aware  of  our  sinfulness  and  the  costliness 
of  the  love  which  nevertheless  has  sought  us  out,  we  are 
moved  to  gratitude,   repentance,   and   dedication. 

The  Apostle  Paul  describes  his  own  transformed  life 
in  these  terms:  "The  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me."  (Galatians  2:20.)  On  the  same  basis  he  appeals 
to  others  to  place  their  lives  completely  at  God's  disposal. 
Multitudes  have  responded  with  Isaac  Watts:  Love  so 
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amazing,  so  divine, /Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

3.  The  God  who  creates  and  redeems  men  acts  con- 
stantly as  indwelling  Spirit  to  empower  them.  The  Chris- 
tian church  was  called  into  existence  and  equipped  for 
its  task  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moreover,  those  who  were 
filled  with  the  Spirit  were  so  conscious  of  belonging  to 
God  that  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  him.  They 
worshiped  and  ate  together  in  praise  to  God,  gave  time 
and  talent  to  speak  "the  Word  of  God  with  boldness," 
and  pooled  their  resources  for  the  sake  of  the  total  fel- 
lowship, having  "all  things  in  common." 

The  Spirit  of  God  continues  to  point  men  to  the  truth 
of  Christ,  to  awaken  them  to  repentance  and  trust,  to 
unite  them  in  redemptive  fellowship,  to  strengthen  them 
for  living  as  his  children,  and  to  guide  them  in  his  way. 
The  result  is  their  deepening  dedication  to  God  and  the 
hallowing  of  their  lives  by  his  presence.  The  Christian 
life  at  its  best  is  growth  in  true  holiness  in  which  one 
becomes,  in  Wesley's  words,  "not  almost  only,  but  alto- 
gether a  Christian."  Such  a  Spirit-possessed  life  demon- 
strates true  stewardship,  since  it  is  centered  in  God  and 
lived  daily  in  joyous  fellowship  with  him. 

"The  great  calamity  of  this  world,"  wrote  Bernanos, 
"is  not  that  there  are  godless  people,  but  that  we  are  such 
mediocre  Christians."  Many  church  members  are  cor- 
rectly described,  as  they  were  erroneously  in  the  galley 
proof  of  a  recent  book,  as  "church  embers."  The  correc- 
tive is  found  in  the  faith  which,  responding  gratefully 
to  God's  manifold  grace,  declares  with  Paul,  "Whether 
we  live  or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the  Lord's"  (Romans 
14:8).  When  we  "make  it  our  aim  to  please  him"  this 
motive  becomes  the  power  which  transforms  our  lives. 

The  Life  of  Stewardship 

Christian  stewardship  knows  no  limits.  He  who  be- 
longs to  God  by  creation,  redemption,  and  transforma- 
tion can  hold  nothing  back.  Rather  he  wants  to  serve  his 
Lord  with  his  whole  being  and  in  all  aspects  of  his  life. 
Five  of  these  areas  may  be  briefly  examined  here. 

1.  Abilities.  Describing  the  churches  of  Macedonia 
which  gave  beyond  their  means  for  the  needy  in  Jeru- 
salem, Paul  writes,  "First  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
Lord"  (2  Corinthians  8:5).  True  stewardship  begins 
with  personal  commitment.  On  this  foundation  the  good 
steward  tries  to  discover  what  his  own  particular  talents 
are,  to  develop  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  use  them 
in  the  service  of  Him  who  is  their  source.  His  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  his  physical  capacities  are 
therefore  offered  daily  to  God.  Great  or  small,  his  mental 
abilities  are  employed  in  those  ways  which  will  best  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  God.  Obviously,  this  bears  directly 
on  the  kind  of  education  we  seek,  the  work  we  prepare 
for  and  perform,  and  the  associations  which  claim  our 
energies.  Do  we  conscientiously  ask  at  every  crossroad 
which  course  open  to  us  will  enable  us  best  to  use  our  gifts 
to  meet  human  need  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will? 

This  is  one  point  at  which  the  Christian's  style  of  life 
is  most  clearly  distinguishable  from  conventional  pat- 
terns. He  is  not  enticed  by  the  appeal  of  one  branch 
of  the  armed  forces  which  offers  "security  and  a  retire- 
ment at  an  early  age,"  nor  by  the  radio  advertisement: 
"Plan  your  future  so  you'll  be  that  one  step  ahead  of  the 
other  guy."  He  lives  on  an  utterly  different  level.  A  few 


years  ago  the  writer  overheard  the  conversation  of  two 
nurses  working  in  his  hospital  room.  "She  works  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  said  one,  referring  to  a  third  nurse  connected 
with  Holy  Ghost  Hospital.  Isn't  that  really  the  job  of 
all  Christians — to  work  and  live  for  the  Holy  Spirit? 

2.  Time.  One  of  the  questions  asked  of  ministers  seek- 
ing admission  to  a  Methodist  annual  conference  is  this: 
"Are  you  determined  to  employ  all  your  time  in  the 
work  of  God?"  The  same  question  might  with  equal 
fitness  be  put  by  every  Christian  to  himself.  Within 
the  Christian  community  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the 
call  to  full-time  Christian  service.  Only  a  minority  is 
engaged  in  professional  church-related  service — and 
every,  young  Christian  should  ask  prayerfully  whether 
this  is  where  he  can  best  serve — but  all  the  time  of  all 
Christians  belongs  to  God,  whatever  their  occupations. 

Human  beings  have  never  had  more  time  at  their  dis- 
posal than  today.  Labor-saving  machinery  and  a  short- 
ened work  week  have  given  us  leisure  undreamed  of  a 
few  decades  ago.  New  methods  of  preventing  and  curing 
disease  have  lengthened  the  life  span  to  unprecedented 
levels.  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  life  expectancy  at  birth 
now  averages  about  69  years — twice  as  long  as  it  was  200 
years  ago.  In  the  mid  18th  century,  babies  born  around 
Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel  could  expect  to  live  only 
19  years!  We  don't  deserve  this  extra  time  any  more  than 
our  ancestors  did.  What  are  we  doing  with  it?  Are  we 
accepting  it  gratefully  as  a  precious  gift,  using  it  as 
stewards  of  God's  grace,  or  squandering  it  carelessly? 

How  much  time  are  we  devoting  to  the  specific  work 
of  the  church?  To  what  degree  do  our  daily  activities 
embody  the  faith  we  profess?  What  provisions  are  we 
making,  in  prayer  and  worship,  for  practicing  the  pres- 
ence of  God?  W.  R.  Inge  has  asked  penetratingly,  "If 
we  spend  16  hours  a  day  dealing  with  tangible  things 
and  5  minutes  a  day  dealing  with  God,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  tangible  things  are  200  times  more  real  than  God?" 

3.  Possessions.  If  we  have  first  given  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  our  possessions  naturally  follow.  Thanksgiving  to 
God  for  his  "inexpressible  gift"  overflows  in  the  giving 
of  our  material  resources  to  enterprises  which  advance 
his  ends.  Pathetically,  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  apply  to 
multitudes  of  professing  Christians:  "Getting  and  spend- 
ing, we  lay  waste  our  powers."  Like  the  rich  ruler,  we  too 
turn  away  sorrowfully,  not  because  we  have  great  posses- 
sions, but  because  we  love  too  well  the  ones  we  have  or 
want.  The  good  steward  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  both  the  getting  and  the 
spending  of  money  fall  into  their  rightful  place. 

This  means  that  all  our  income,  not  merely  one  tenth, 
belongs  to  God.  Christian  stewardship  weighs  carefully 
the  real  requirements  of  self  and  family,  present  and 
future,  in  relation  to  community  and  world  responsi- 
bilities and  the  needs  of  the  church,  and  distributes 
resources  proportionally.  In  many  instances  one  tenth 
to  the  church  and  related  agencies  may  be  a  sound 
allocation;  in  many  others  a  tenth  is  too  little.  In  some 
circumstances  of  special  family  need,  a  tenth  may  con- 
ceivably be  too  much.  However,  since  Methodists  ranked 
only  42nd  in  per  capita  giving  among  Protestants  in 
1960,  few  of  us  need  to  be  cautioned  about  giving  too 
liberally.  New  Testament  stewardship  calls  on  each 
Christian  to  give  weekly  as  he  may  prosper.  He  does  this 
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Three  Historic  Churches 
Complete  Merger  Move 

Consolidation   Results  in  a  Single 
525-Member  Church 

A  reunion  of  congregations  whose  his- 
tory goes  back  to  1791  was  effected  with 
the  merger  of  churches  at  Cocytnans, 
New  Baltimore  and  Ravena. 

The  merged  body,  which  numbers  525 
members,  will  worship  in  the  Ravena 
building  and  the  educational  program 
will  be  conducted  in  the  other  two 
churches  until  a  new  building  is  con- 
structed. 

Coeymans  was  the  first  Methodist 
Church  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  It 
was  known  as  the  old  Stone  Church  on 
The  King's  Highway  and  there  the  class 
meetings  were  started  for  New  Balti- 
more which  eventually  became  a  separate 
parish. 

The  Rev.  James  Genhart  is  pastor  of 
the   reunited   congregation. 

March  for  Peace 

Two  ministers  and  17  Youth  Fellow- 
ship members  joined  a  march  for  peace 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  the 
UN  passing  out  leaflets  along  the  way  and 
carrying  placards  which  read  "Have  the 
Courage  to  Care,"  "Arms  to  Embrace, 
Not  Arms  to  Destroy." 

Leaders  of  the  movement  for  peace 
were  the  Rev.  Louis  Rowley  of  Astoria 
(N.Y.)  and  the  Rev.  Finlev  Schaef  of  St. 
Albans    (N.Y.). 


Union  Star  Photo 

Oldest  member  of  Troy  Conference,  the 
Rev.  Oscar  B.  Wells,  88,  greets  three- 
month-old  Glenn  Bryan  Stanley,  youngest 
attendant  at  annual  session  in  Schenectady. 
Baby  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fohn 
Stanley,     fr.,     of     Ticonderoga     (N.Y.). 

Deaconesses  to  Observe 
75th  Anniversary  in  '63 

The  Methodist  Deaconess  Movement 
will  observe  its  75th  anniversary  next 
year.  All  observances  will  emphasize  re- 
cruitment of  new  deaconesses  with  a  na- 
tional goal  of  75  new  deaconesses  during 
1963. 

A  planning  meeting  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  arranged  by  Dr.  Mary  Lou 
Barnwell,  New  York,  executive  secretary 
(Continued  on  page  A -2 ) 


Delegates  Hear  Plea  for 
Revitalized  City  Churches 

Newark  Conference  Boosts  Annuity 
Rates  and  Minimum   Salaries 

Newark  Conference  delegates  at  annual 
session  at  Drew  University  heard  a  plea 
for  the  revitalization  of  city  churches 
from  Dr.  Allen  E.  Claxton,  pastor  of 
Broadway  Temple  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Claxton  said  a  beautiful  building 
with  well  paying  constituents  docs  not 
necessarily    indicate    a    successful    church. 

The  program  must  serve  all  the  people 
of  a  neighborhood  and  they  must  first 
be  reached  by  "old-fashioned  two-by-two 
evangelism,"    he   added. 

The  Conference  was  urged  by  Bishop 
Wicke  to  bring  its  Faith  in  Action  Cru- 
sade to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  drive 
has  reached  about  two-thirds  of  its  goal 
of  $2,150,000. 

The  annuity  rate  for  retired  ministers 
was  raised  to  $68  and  delegates  authorized 
a  $300  raise  in  minimum  salaries. 

R.  Douglas  Gillespie  of  Paterson  was 
elected  Conference  lay  leader. 

There  were  67  pulpit  changes. 

Lima  Pastor  Needs  Car 

Contributions  are  being  received  by  the 
Troy  Conference  treasurer  to  purchase  a 
badly  needed  car  for  the  Rev.  Juan 
Marcovich,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lima, 
Peru.  A  total  of  $4,000  will  be  needed 
for   the   project. 
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New  Bethany  Hospital  wing  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Wic\e. 
At  left  are  Dr.  Arthur  Whitney  of  trustees  board,  and  Dr.  Norman 
Edwards,     administrator     of     the     Methodist-related     institution. 


Dr.  Ralph  Lord  Roy  (center),  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  New  Yor\ 
City,  as  moderator  of  the  TV  program  series  Confronting  Com- 
munism,   interviews   Dr.    Harold   A.    Bosley    of    Christ    Church. 
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OBSERVE  75th  ANNIVERSARY 

(Continued   from    page    A-l ) 

of  the  Deaconess  Commission  in  the  U.S. 

The  following  women  are  serving  as 
deaconesses  in  New  York  City:  Evelyn 
Berry,  Gladice  Bower,  Emma  Burris, 
Barbara  Campbell,  Hazel  Correll,  Anna 
DePonceau,  Merle  Gripman,  Neoma 
Harris,  Mary  Hedman,  Helen  Johnson, 
Sarah  Kee,  Mona  Kewish,  Beryl  Lardin, 
Alice  Leonard,  Iva  Lou  Matkin,  Gene 
Maxwell,  and  Allene  Ford. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  the 
deaconess  movement  by  Together  and 
Christian   Advocate. 

Bound  for  Korea 

A  young  New  Jersey  woman  soon  will 
be  serving  others 
in  a  foreign  field. 

Miss  Elaine  Ren- 
igar,  23,  a  member 
of  Asbury  Church, 
has  been  commis- 
sioned a  missionary 
and  now  is  on  her 
way  to  Korea  where 
she  will  attend  a 
two-year  language 
school  before  being 
Miss  Renigar  assigned  to  a  mis- 

sion station  in  that 
country  as  a  music  teacher. 

Prior  to  being  commissioned,  Miss  Reni- 
gar studied  at  Scarritt  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  she  received  a  degree. 
Methodist  missionaries  undergo  special 
training  for  their  duties  at  the  Nashville 
Methodist-related  institution. 

Sponsor  Kobe  Family  in 
Visit  to  United  States 

The  Rev.  Tsugikazu  Nishigaki  will  be 
glad  when  the  fall  conies. 

He  has  just  completed  a  year  at  Bos- 
ton University  as  a  Crusade  scholar  and 
is  looking  forward  to  seeing  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  thanks  to  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Olin  Y.  Shute  of  the  Newark  Con- 
ference, who  now  reside  in  Maine. 

When  the  Shutes  were  in  Japan  in 
1955,  Mr.  Nishigaki,  pastor  of  the  Maru- 
yama  Christian  Church,  was  their  inter- 
preter. They  are  sponsoring  the  visit  to 
the  U.S.  of  Mrs.  Nishigaki  and  the  two 
children. 

Honor  E.  O.  Anderson 
At  Testimonial  Dinner 

Dr.  Edwin  O.  Anderson,  treasurer  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Bethel  Home,  Ossining  (N.Y.)  since  1931, 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
the  Home. 

He  was  presented  a  gift  and  a  resolu- 
tion. Dr.  Anderson's  31-years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  institution  was  cited  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Whyman,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn- 
Long  Island  Church  Societies,  and  Wes- 
ley A.  Malm  and  Eric  G.  Eklof. 
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Warwic\    dedication    service   participants. 

Dedicate  Education  Unit 

Another  milestone  was  reached  by  War- 
wick (N.Y.)  Methodists  recently  when  the 
education  building,  constructed  in  1957 
for  $34,900,  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Pearson,  Newburgh  district  sup- 
erintendent. 

Participants 

Participating  with  Dr.  Pearson,  at  left 
in  above  picture,  were  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Gevert,  pastor;  the  Rev.  Stanley  R.  Jones, 
guest  preacher,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Smith,  associate  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence Boards  of  Education  and  Missions  in 
Newburgh. 

Area  Residents  Honored 

Four  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  Area  residents  at  commencement 
exercises. 

The  Rev.  Wallace  Sorrensen  and  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Larrowe,  superintendents 
of  the  Eastern  and  Troy  Districts,  re- 
spectively, received  their  doctorates  of 
divinity;  Miss  Mary  Lou  Barnwell,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Dea- 
coness Work,  doctor  of  humane  letters; 
and  Charles  Parlin,  doctor  of  laws. 


Congers  (N.Y.)  Methodists  brea){  ground 
for  a  $70,000  education  building  a  jew 
minutes  after  burning  parsonage  mort- 
gage. From  left  are  the  Rev.  Robert  Dun- 
can, former  pastor.  District  Superintendent 
Forest  Fuess  and  the  Ret:  F.  B.  O'Rcai: 


ATTEND  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Troy  Conference  allotted  $925  to  10 
ministers  for  advanced  study  at  six  sem- 
inaries. 

They  are  the  Revs.  Leon  Adkins,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Saum,  J.  R.  Griffin,  D.  M. 
Scandrel,  Walter  E.  Taylor,  Delbert  B. 
Smith,  Howard  L.  Stimmel,  Thomas  Orr, 
Jr.,  Jasper  A.  Steele  and  George  Teague. 

Named  May  Day  Queen 

Signal  honors 
were  paid  recently 
in  India  to  a  former 
New  York  girl  now 
living  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Miss     Jan     Dail, 
formerly   of   White 
Plains,  was  named 
May  Day  Queen  at 
Woodstock   School, 
Mussoorie,       India. 
She  went  to   India 
in    1960   when   her 
parents,  the  Rev.   and  Mrs.   F.   Roderick 
Dail,  were  appointed  to  serve  at  the  Leon- 
ard Theological  College  in  Jabalpur. 

Her  father  was  associate  pastor  at  the 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  White 
Plains  before  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  college  in  India. 


Miss  Dail 


IDiecM  Tfccux 


Four  science  students  received  the  CIBA 
Science  Prizes  for  1961-62.  The  cast 
awards,  donated  by  CIBA  Pharmaceutical 
Products,  Inc.,  of  Summit  (N.J.)  were 
presented  to  Mara  Barents  of  Morris 
Plains  (N.J.);  Roger  Wendell  Binkley  of 
Westfield  (N.J.);  Jacqueline  Jones  of  Strat- 
ford (Conn.);  and  Harry  Wilkie  Mussell 
of  Pompton  Lakes  (N.J.). 

•  Dr.  Ray  L.  Hart,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophical  theology,  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence E.  Toombs,  professor  of  Old  Test- 
ament, both  on  sabbatical  leave,  will  re- 
sume their  teaching  positions  in  the  fall. 

•  Drew  has  received  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Undergraduate  Instructional 
Scientific  Equipment  Program  Grant  to- 
taling SI  1,900  for  the  purchase  of  mod- 
ern scientific  equipment. 

•  Alfred  B.  Haas,  associate  professor  of 
practical  theology,  at  Drew  University, 
has  been  named  one  of  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Hymn  Society  of  America. 
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•  Dr.  |ames  F.  Ross,  assistant  professor 
of  old  Testament,  has  been  given  .1  leave 
tit  absence  to  be  visiting  professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Princeton  University  during 
the  1962-63  academic  year. 

•  Four  faculty  members  who  have  served 
10  years  or  more  were  honored  at  the 

annual  homecoming  of  liberal  arts  alumni. 
The  guests  of  honor  were  Dr.  Sherman 
Plato  Young,  Dr.  lames  A.  MeClintock, 
Dr.  Ralph  R.  fohnson,  and  Dr.  L.  Grange 
Woolley. 

•  Dr.  George  W.  Northup,  class  of  1937, 
and  Dr.  Harold  Seymour,  1934  captain 
of  Drew's  lirst  baseball  team,  were  named 
recipients  of  the  \iH>2  Alumni  Awards 
by  the  College  Alumni  Association. 


TJke  Short  Circuit 

The  Rev.  Paul  N.  Otto,  former  pastor 
of    Highland    Ave 

9nue  Church,  Ossin- 
ing  (N.Y.),  has 
joined  the  fund- 
raising  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Missions. 
He  was  formerly 
Jf ^^  pastor  of   the   Park 

^  Mk  \venue  Church  and 

J^Bjf        <J  associate    at    Christ 

jSJ,         /  Church,     in      New 

mmu^KtKm     york  city. 

Mr.  Otto  The    Rev.    Clif- 

ford Field  of  West- 
hampton  Beach  (N.Y.),  and  Miss  Lois  E. 
Fancher  were  married  April  28  in  the 
Chatham  (N.J.)  Church. 

The  Rev.  Philip  A.  C.  Clarke,  minister 
of  Park  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  East  Mid- 
tow  n  Manhattan  Ministers'  Association. 

Small  copper  wires  have  appeared  in 
rooms,  halls  and  closets  at  the  Somerville 
(N.J.)  Church — evidence  of  a  fire  detec- 
tion system  connected  with  the  municipal 
fire  department. 

The  Rev.  Ann  Hayden,  pastor  of  Grace 
Church,  Dover,  was  subject  of  a  profile 
feature  in  the  "Dover  Lake  Land  News" 
entitled  "Lady  in  a   'Man's  World.'  " 

The  Rev.  Ross  Winner  of  Bernardsville 
(N.J.)  has  instituted  a  Dial-a-Prayer  serv- 
ice on  the  church  telephone. 

Dr.  Karl  K.  Quimby  of  Ridgewood 
(N.J.)  has  retired  twice — this  time,  from 
his  post  as  American  Bible  Society  PR 
man.  He  retired  in  1958  from  the  Board 
of  Missions. 

Dr.  Lowell  Atkinson  of  Englewood 
(N.J.)  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  a  me- 
morial plaque  at  the  Heck-Embury 
Church  in  Ballingrane,  Ireland. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Methodists  are 
holding  a  repeat  of  Sunday  services  Tues- 
days at  8  p.m. 

Choirs,  solists,  organ  and  harp  pre- 
sented a  two-part  worship  service  at  First 
Church,  Plainfield  (N.J.).  It  included  the 
oratorio  "The  Holy  City"  and  13  selec- 
tions representing  contemplation  and  ador- 
ation. 


Forest  Avenue  Church,  Amsterdam 
(N.Y.)  collected  "a  blanket  and  a  quarter" 

lor  World  Service  storm  refugees. 

Jean  Eisenhart  of  Newtonville  (N.Y) 
Church  has  joined  the  Peace  Corps. 

Bloomingdale  and  Cobleskill  (NA  I 
Churches  are  each  supporting  a  Peruvian 

high  school  student  lor  $14  per  month. 
A  graphic  account  of  the  tornado 
which  ripped  through  Watcrhurv  (Conn.) 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Ernest  G.  Reith  whose  house  was  whirled 
to  a  shambles.  He  And  his  wile  were  un 
hurt. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Barrett  and  the  Rev. 
Conrad  Cherry  of  Madison  (N.J.)  have 
been  awarded  Dempster  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships by  the  Department  of  Ministerial 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Ed 
ucation. 

Host  to  Unity  Service 

First  Church,  Plattsburg  (N.Y.)  was 
host  to  a  community  service  on  Christian 
unity  with  the  Rev.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  speaker.  Representatives  of 
the  major  faiths  and  10  denominations 
participated. 

Singers  Tour  Europe 

The  Centenary  College  Singers  left  June 
12  for  a  35-day  tour  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  group  will  give  four  concerts. 
Chaperones  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Gla- 
ettli  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newel  Kay  Brown. 

Green  Mountain  Peaks 

Beginning  next  September  the  German 
and  Russian  languages  will  be  offered 
in  addition  to  French  and  Spanish. 

The  college  was  host  for  a  conference 
of  teachers  of  English  in  two-year  col- 
leges in  New  England  and  eastern  New 
York. 

The  opening  of  Two  Editors  Inn  by  the 
college  was  marked  by  a  feature  story  in 


the   \<n    Yor/(  Herald  Tribunt 
W.  Baehr. 
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Hours  Instead  of  Flowers 

Scvcntj  two  volunteers  have  contri 
buted  16,418  hours  of  servic<  to  Bethany 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  in  the  last 
12  months,  the  highesi  total  in  the  bospi 
tal's  69-year  history,  Dr.  Norman  <>.  Ed 
w.irds,  administratoi  reported,  Tins  rep 
resents  an  increasi  "I  6,213  hours  ovei 
the  previous  year. 

Must  Face  Issue  Directly 

Christians  in  a  comfortable  society  need 
to  face  alcoholism  in  a  direct  and  personal 
way,  Dr.  1  low anl  J.  Clinebel,  Jr.,  of  the 
Southern  California  School  of  Theology 
told  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Clincbell  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  New  York  Fast 
Conference. 

"We  need  to  become  concerned  with 
individual  alcoholics,  and  not  just  the 
general  problem  of  alcoholism,"   he  said. 

"It  is  so  easy  for  Christianity  to  become 
so  polite,  so  respectable,  so  neat,  so  con- 
ventional— and  so  sterile  and  irrelevant. 
We  need  to  struggle  and  fail — as  fail  we 
will,  again  and  again  in  working  with  the 
alcoholic. 

"Few  experiences  can  test  the  relevance 
of  our  message  and  our  faith,  or  remind 
us  of  the  depth  and  complexity  of  human 
problems,  as  work  with  an  alcoholic. 

"The  Church  is  in  a  strategic  position 
since  alcoholism  is,  among  other  things, 
a  spiritual  disease.  The  person  is  soul-sick, 
as  well  as  being  mentally  and  physically 
sick.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  help  peo- 
ple have  a  vital  contact  with  God  that 
gives  them  a  vital  sense  of  purpose  in 
their  lives,  we  will  help  the  alcoholic  and 
also  help  prevent  alcoholism." 

Dr.  Clinebell  cautioned  clergymen  not 
to  "go-it-alone"  in  working  with  alcoho- 
lics, but  to  work  with  whatever  com- 
munity resources  are  available.  The  basic 
team  is  the  clergyman,  the  member  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  and  a  physician. 


First  floor  walls  near  completion  for  the  sixth   dormitory  erected  by   Centenary   Col- 
lege for  Women  in  13  years.    It  will  house  75  students  and  will  cost  about  $441,000. 
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Area  SCOUTS 

in  the  News 


Summer  brings  a  blossoming  of  Boy  Scout  news  each 
year.  On  this  page  appears  a  roster  of  Scouts  who  have 
earned  their  God  and  Country  Awards.  We  congratulate 
them.  Of  necessity,  however,  we  must  announce  that 
because  of  a  large  accumulation  of  pictures  of  church, 
district,  and  conference  events,  these  will  be  the 
last  Scout  pictures  we  will  be  able  to  use.  We'll  be 
glad   to   list  the   names   of   God   and   Country    winners. 


Assistant  Scoutmaster  William  Wheeler 
(left)  watches  proudly  as  his  son,  David, 
receives  his  medal  from  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  R.  F.  Teiry  in   Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  Rev.  Albert  T.  Strobel  gives  the 
first  award  ever  made  by  Grace  Church, 
Essex  Junction,  (Vt.),  to  Life  Scout  fames 
Baxendale  in  the  presence  of  his  parents. 


... „_.<...  a.  i.«.rgii  fboto 

Fred  and  David  Lyons  of  Middleburgh 
(N.Y.)  get  award  from  Pastor  Charles 
Edington  as  brothers  Howard  (left)  and 
Paul  (right),  previously  awarded,  watch. 


Mar\  Van  Arnam  receives  his  badge  from 
the  Rev.  Wayne  White  at  Carpenter  Me- 
morial Church,  Glen  Cove  (N.Y.).  Behind 
him  are  his  parents  who  were  given  pins. 


First  to  win  award  at  Wesleyan  Church, 
East  Rutherford  (N.J.),  Don  Edinger,  jr., 
receives  his  pin  from  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Ward 
as  Cub  Scout  Bobby  Aulenbach  loo\s  on. 


God  and  Country  Scouts,  Church  of  Good 
Shepherd,  Bergenfield  (N.J.),  at  presen- 
tation of  10th  award  to  Douglas  Miller 
{ right)  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Ostertag,  pastor. 


Ticonderoga's  "Scouter"  family,  the  Willis 
Tromblcys,  I.  to  r.,  God  and  Country  win- 
ner David,  Mar\,  Den  Mother  Mrs.  Trom- 
bley,  Scout  Official  Mr.  Trombley,  Paul. 


Six  Broadway  Temple-Washington 
Heights  boys  get  awards.  L.  to  r.  Dr.  A. 
E.  Claxton,  Dennis  and  Kenneth  Sanford, 
John     McBride,     and     Donald     Bowers. 
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Edward  Tommola  gets  Coxsac\ie  (N.Y.) 
Church's  first  God  and  Country  award 
from  Pastor  Gene  Blacl^  as  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tommola,  loo\  on. 
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Marsh  Chapel  and  the  School  of  Theology  are  the  hub  of  Boston  University's  campus,  which  lies  between 
historic  Charles  River  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  west  of  the  downtown  area.  The  seminary,  Methodism's 

oldest,  was  founded  in  1839  and  became  in  1869  the  first  unit  of  the  university.  It  has  425  students. 


not  to  gain  a  blessing  for  himself,  or  because  it  may 
miraculously  bring  him  economic  success,  but  because 
he  is  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ. 

4.  Social  Relations.  Stewardship  cannot  be  discharged 
on  an  individual  basis  alone.  The  life  given  us  by  God 
is  a  life-in-community,  and  we  can  be  good  stewards 
only  in  close  relation  to  our  neighbors  and  in  group 
relationships.  For  example,  the  stewardship  of  abilities 
includes  concern  that  others  have  full  opportunity  to 
develop  their  talents.  This  means  support  for  scholar- 
ship aid  for  deserving  students,  provisions  for  fair  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  young  people,  and  the  removal 
of  the  racial  restrictions  which  now  warp  the  personali- 
ties and  stifle  the  capacities  of  innumerable  people. 

Christian  stewardship  involves  concern  about  the 
ways  in  which  society  uses  the  natural  resources  which 
God  has  given  us.  Soil,  water,  timber,  minerals,  atomic 
energy — all  are  sacred  trusts  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  generations.  When  we  denude 
forests  through  strip  mining,  scorch  God's  good  earth 
with  fire  and  bomb,  or  poison  the  atmosphere  with 
radioactivity,  we  are  blasphemously  denying  our  trus- 
teeship. Karl  Jaspers  has  aptly  observed  that  in  the  atomic 
age  man  should  think  of  himself  not  as  nature's  lord, 
but  as  nature's  shepherd. 

Responsible  stewardship  means  also  support  for  meas- 
ires  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  important,  but  far  from 
sufficient,  to  share  our  embarrassing  surplus.  By  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  medical  assistance,  offered  not 
to  win  support  in  the  cold  war  but  to  help  fellow  human 


beings  for  whom  God  cares,  we  are  called  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  that  the  oppressive 
burdens  of  hunger  and  poverty  may  be  lifted. 

5.  The  Gospel.  Strangely,  Christians  often  omit  en- 
tirely from  their  thought  of  stewardship  the  central  gift 
which  God  has  committed  to  them — the  Gospel  itself. 
"This  is  how  one  should  regard  us,  as  servants  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  (1  Corinthians 
4:1.)  We  have  been  given  the  good  news  of  God's  for- 
giving, transforming  love  partly  that  through  our  witness 
others  might  be  brought  to  him. 

Hence  stewardship  means  evangelism.  The  steward 
is  inevitably  a  missionary.  If  he  has  been  granted  victory 
over  those  ways  of  thought  and  life  which  separate 
him  from  God,  he  is  impelled  to  share  the  gift  by 
telling  others.  God  has  acted  to  reconcile  us — and  the 
world — to  himself;  and  he  has  entrusted  to  us  the  mes- 
sage and  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

No  Christian  may  evade  this  aspect  of  his  steward- 
ship by  delegating  it  to  the  preacher.  It  is  a  ministry 
which  we  all  share.  None  of  us  is  equal  to  it  or  worthy 
of  it,  but  He  who  has  given  us  the  message  gives  us 
also  strength  to  proclaim  it,  each  in  his  own  way. 

One  word  more — a  word  of  caution.  The  life  of 
Christian  stewardship  is  richly  rewarding,  the  most 
rewarding  there  is.  But  the  reward  is  a  gift  of  grace, 
not  a  payment  for  meritorious  service.  If  it  is  sought 
it  disappears.  The  Christian  serves  God  simply  "for  My 
sake  and  the  Gospel's."  He  devotes  himself  wholly  to 
God  not  in  order  to  obtain  anything,  but  because  of  what 
he  has  already  freely  received. 
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AUGUST  5 

For  they  sow  the  wind,  and 
they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 
— Hosea  8:7 

3N  1935,  Emperor  Haile  Selas- 
sie stood  before  the  League 
of  Nations  and  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  weak  against  the  naked  ag- 
gression of  the  strong.  His  talk 
closed  on  a  prophetic  note:  time 
would  come  when  those  now  con- 
tent to  appease  principle  would  be 
toppled  from  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  and  forced  to  wear  the 
same  yoke  of  the  aggressor. 

Unmoved,  the  League  adopted 
a  posture  of  compromise  which 
did  indeed  "sow  the  wind  and  reap 
the  whirlwind"  for  our  world. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  unleash- 
ing of  Hitler's  legions  engulfed 
the  human  race  in  a  mighty  strug- 
gle for  survival. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  moral  universe  where 
man  reaps  what  he  sows.  Nor  is 
the  harvest  haphazard  or  fortui- 
tous. There  is  an  accumulative 
quality  in  evil  which  leads  to  a 
tempest  of  utter  frustration  and 
ruin.  Evil  habits  degrade  and  en- 
slave; the  abuse  of  privilege  alien- 
ates and  feeds  the  fires  of  revenge; 
the  misuse  of  wealth  and  power 
issues  in  a  profitless  negation. 

Perhaps  this  accounts  in  part 
for  the  strenuous  efforts  made  in 
contemporary  society  to  relieve 
man  of  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity. There  is  a  growing  cult  of 
irresponsibility  which  would  ex- 
cuse man  from  the  consequences 
of  almost  everything  he  does  on 
the  grounds  of  "temporary  insan- 
ity," "victim  of  environment," 
"obedience  to  authority,"  "herd 
morality,"  et  cetera.  Yet  our  uni- 
verse is  so  structured  that  there 
can  be  no  evasion  of  the  truth  that 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

However,  the  promises  of  God, 
whether  of  reward  or  punishment, 
are  all  conditional.  There  is  an 
answer  to  the  sin  problem. 
"Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound."  (Romans 
5:  20  KJV.)  We  can  be  more  than 
conquerors  in  all  things.  The 
transforming     grace     of     God     is 


found  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  whom  to  know 
is  to  love,  whom  to  love  is  to 
serve,  whom  to  serve  is  to  find 
fulfillment  in  this  life  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  life  eternal. 

^ragcr:  O  Thou  who  commanded 
the  winds  and  the  waves  to  be 
still,  release  us  from  the  whirl- 
winds of  our  hectic  lives  and  give 
us  orderliness  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  storm.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


-CHILTON  C.  MCPHEETERS 


AUGUST  12 


"Therefore  I  will  judge  you, 
O  house  of  Israel,  every  one 
according  to  his  ways,  says  the 
Lord  God.  Repent  and  turn 
from  all  your  transgressions, 
lest  iniquity  be  your  ruin." — 
Ezekiel  18: 30 

7\  N  exasperated  mother  said  to 
^V  her  disobedient  child,  "Janie, 
just  this  morning  when  you  got 
into  the  cookie  jar  you  said  you 
were  sorry  you  disobeyed.  How 
could  you  possibly  get  into  the 
cookies  again  so  soon?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mommy,"  said 
the  little  girl  remorsefully,  "I 
guess  I  just  wasn't  sorry  enough." 

Implied  here  is  one  of  the  very 
vital  truths  that  Ezekiel  has  so 
plainly  set  before  us  as  he  de- 
clares, "Repent  and  turn  from  all 
your  transgressions — "  In  this  con- 
nection we  should  remember  that 
the  full  meaning  of  repentance  not 
only  includes  true  sorrow  for 
wrongdoing,  but  also  a  firm  re- 
solve and  desire  to  eliminate   it. 

However,  notice  that  Ezekiel 
does  not  stop  at  this  point.  He 
makes  it  very  plain  that  remorse 
and  good  intentions  are  not 
enough.  These  need  to  be  so  genu- 
ine and  so  deeply  rooted  that  they 
will  actually  lead  to  a  "turning 
from  transgressions,"  a  complete 
change  of  heart  and  life. 

Like  the  disobedient  girl,  how 
easy  it  is  to  say  that  we  are  sorry 
for  our  wrongdoing  and  think  we 
mean  it  at  the  time.  Yet,  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  sorry  enough  to  actually 
carry  out  the  resolutions  we  have 
so  readily  made. 

May   we,   then,    make   our   re- 


M 


pentance  so  complete  that  we  will 
not  only  respond  with  high  re- 
solve, but  actually  seek  to  do 
something  about  it  as  we  so  ear- 
nestly seek  God's  help  and 
strength  that  his  will  will  be  done 
in  our  fives. 

grayer:  Our  father,  help  us  so  to 
love  thee,  to  rely  on  thee  and  to 
seek  thy  will,  that  the  fruits  of 
genuine  repentance  will  truly  be 
made  known  in  our  lives.  Amen. 

— HAROLD    D.    EASTBURN 

AUGUST  19 

"And  you  are  my  sheep,  the 
sheep  of  my  pasture,  and  I 
am  your  God,  says  the  Lord:' 
—Ezekiel  34:31 

OUNT  Possession  is  one  of 
the  largest  sheep  stations 
in  New  Zealand.  Twenty-five 
thousand  sheep  graze  its  108,000 
rambling  acres. 

The  shepherds  are  known  as 
musterers.  A  muster  is  planned 
and  executed  with  the  precision 
of  a  military  expedition.  Area  by 
area  the  mountain  is  ransacked  for 
sheep.  Sometimes  sheep  wander  to 
the  snow  line  or  shingle  slides 
where  there  is  no  vegetation. 

Musterers  climb  3,000  feet  of 
precipitous  rock  to  retrieve  two 
sheep.  They  could  be  left  and  no 
one  would  know  it — but  that  is 
not  in  the  high-country  tradition. 
Musterers  pride  themselves  on 
their  fitness  for  the  toughest, 
most  delicate  job  in  the  world. 
Footsore  and  weary,  they  arrive 
late  at  the  station.  But  they  have 
saved  two  or  more  sheep  from 
death. 

Shepherds  have  often  lost  their 
lives  protecting  their  sheep.  Once 
in  another  land,  a  leopard  at- 
tacked a  flock  as  they  grazed.  The 
shepherd  came  to  the  rescue  by 
throwing  a  sheepskin  over  himself 
and  crouching  among  the  sheep. 
When  the  leopard  sprang  upon 
him,  he  stabbed  it  with  a  knife 
and  killed  it.  But  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  leopard  also  killed 
the  shepherd. 

Ezekiel  pictures  God  in  the  role 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  finds 
strayed    sheep    and    brings    them 
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back.  He  provides  food  for  the 
starved  and  unkept.  He  heals  the 
sick,  binds  up  the  crippled,  and 
strengthens  the  weak.  He  watches 
over  the  strong.  The  skill  and  con- 
cern of  the  shepherd  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  sheep. 

God  is  not  passive.  He  person- 
ally enters  our  lives.  He  often  does 
that  which  we  should  do,  because 
we  are  careless  and  unfaithful. 
He  enters  the  home,  school,  and 
church.  He  uses  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry and  political  action  as 
agents  for  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom.  He  calls  us  to  join  him 
in  shepherding  his  people  in  these 
and  other  areas  of  human  life. 

grayer:  Our  father,  take  from  our 
hearts  ingrown  hatreds,  depress- 
ing anxieties,  a  haunting  sense  of 
guilt  and  the  bitter  heavy  burden 
of  sin.  Cleanse  our  hearts  with 
thy  forgiving  love.  Sterilize  our 
mental  and  emotional  natures  un- 
til sin  will  be  killed,  and  there 
will  not  be  left  any  root  from 
which  it  may  grow  and  plague  our 
lives.   Amen. 


— DWIGHT     R.     HUNT 

AUGUST  26 

How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  jeet  oj  him  who 
brings  good  tidings,  who  pub- 
lishes peace  .  .  .  who  says  to 
Zion,  "Your  God  reigns." — 
Isaiah  52:7 

"l^NCLE  BEN,  come  up  to 
Av  the  Big  House  quick,  the 
world's  coming  to  an  end,"  shouted 
the  two  big  field  hands  when  they 
finally  located  their  plantation 
preacher  man.  It  was  during  that 
"shower  of  stars"  early  in  the  19th 
century  when  multitudes  of 
Americans  shared  their  convic- 
tion that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come. 

The  slaves  on  the  plantation  had 
gone  to  the  Big  House  for  what- 
ever protection  it  might  afford. 
Then  it  was  that  they  discovered 
their  beloved  preachin'  man  was 
missing.  Two  of  the  bravest  set 
out  to  find  him.  There  he  sat  on 
the  porch  of  his  cabin,  feet  on  the 
railing,  calmly  smoking  his  corn- 
cob pipe.  He,  too,  saw  the  stars. 
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"Ain't  it  purty,"  he  said,  when 
they  shouted  their  alarm.  Again 
they  cried,  "But  Uncle  Ben,  the 
world's  coming  to  an  end.  Come 
on!" 

"Ain't  it  purty,"  he  replied. 
Then  removing  his  pipe,  he  said, 
"Look — there  beyond  the  shootin' 
stars,  there's  the  Big  Dipper  a- 
pointin'  to  the  North  Star,  and  it 
ain't  moved,  nary  an  inch,  nary 
an  inch." 

Today,  men  are  frightened  by 
man-made  shooting  stars,  atomic 
warheads,  missile  weapons,  dic- 
tators both  left  and  right,  and  the 
world's  alarmists.  It  is  difficult 
for  them  to  see  that  in  as  dis- 
heartening an  age  as  this  that  God 
reigns. 

Yet  in  a  period  every  bit  as 
chaotic  as  ours,  the  author  dared 
voice  the  conviction  that  God 
reigns,  or  as  Julius  Bewer  trans- 
lated it  in  the  Harper  annotated 
Bible,  "God  has  assumed  the 
government  of  the  world."  This 
realist  expressed  an  absolute 
certainty,  the  deep  and  unshak- 
able assurance  that  God  does 
reign  and  that  his  goals  for  man 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
realized. 

We  today  need  the  assurance 
that  beyond  our  days'  shooting 
stars,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  re- 
mains constant,  that  God  does 
reign,  that  though  he  may  lose  a 
battle  due  to  our  cowardice,  he 
cannot  lose  the  war. 

All  he  needs  are  men  who,  God- 
led,  God-empowered,  God-moti- 
vated, will  place  their  feet  upon 
the  mountains  and  bring  the  good 
tidings  that  God  does  indeed 
reign.  For,  as  Julia  Ward  Howe 
has  written:  He  has  sounded  forth 
the  trumpet  that  will  never  call 
retreat;  /  He  is  sijting  out  the 
hearts  of  men  before  His  judg- 
ment-seat; J  O,  be  swift,  my  soul, 
to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my 
feet!  I  Our  God  is  inarching  on! 

Pmyrr:  In  these  days  of  uncer- 
tainty, our  father,  make  us  aware 
of  the  certainty  of  thy  love.  In  the 
midst  of  confusion,  lead  us  by  the 
assurance  of  thy  power  and  thy 
strength.  Amen. 

— ALLAN    BILLMAN 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Sehulz 

"If  you   really  think  the  world   is  coming 

to  an  end  soon,  Reverend  Smith,  couldn't  you 

just  skip  this  trip  to  the  dentist?" 


Why  go  to  college?  I'll  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  next  year 
with  a  good  grade  average.  I  want  to 
get  married.  I  could  get  a  job  in  my 
uncle's  hardware  store  at  $200  to  $300 
a  month.  If  I  went  to  college,  I  couldn't 
earn  half  that  much,  and  I'd  have  to 
postpone  my  marriage.  Why  go  to  col- 
lege?—D.L. 


A  One  reason  for  college  is  the 
greater  earning  power  it  will  give 
you.  Probably  you'll  earn  over  $100,000 
more  in  your  lifetime  if  you  graduate 
from  college.  An  even  more  impor- 
tant reason  is  the  enrichment  of  your 
life  which  comes  from  college  attend- 
ance. Remember  also  that  at  your  age 
love  comes  and  goes.  An  early  mar- 
riage might  well  be  disastrous.  It  would 
be  better  to  wait.  Many  college  stu- 
dents marry  during  their  junior  or 
senior  years  and  live  happily.  Perhaps 
you  could  do  that.  If  you  have  the 
ability,  you  should  go  to  college. 

(    My     younger     brother     has     a 

\?    crooked  leg.  Some  of  the  boys  at 

school  tease  him  about  it  and  ma\e  him 

feel  awful.    What  can  I  do  to  protect 

him? — J.C. 


A  Probably  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  wait  until  you  are  alone 
with  a  boy  who  has  teased  your 
brother.  Explain  the  situation  and  ask 
him  to  help.  If  you  approach  boys  in 


the  right  way,  they  will  feel  ashamed 
and  stop  their  teasing. 


I'm  a  girl,  13.  I  want  a  horse  to 
love,  to  ride,  and  to  care  for.  I 
have  saved  almost  enough  money  to 
buy  one.  My  parents  tell  me  I  cannot 
get  a  horse.  Must  I  obey  them? — G.R. 

Yes,  you  must.  Horses  are  ex- 
pensive  and  sometimes   danger- 

uus.    Trust    your    parents'    judgment. 

Try  to  accept  their  decision  quietly. 


ous. 


I'm  finishing  my  freshman  year 
in  college.  I've  never  studied  so 
hard  in  my  life,  yet  my  grades  are 
inferior.  I  have  to  wor\  part  time,  so 
I'm  always  exhausted.  Twice  at  night 
I've  started  crying  and  couldn't  stop. 
This  never  has  happened  to  me  before. 
Do  other  freshmen  boys  cry?  What 
can  I  do?—W.W. 


Many  other  college  students  have 
the  same  experience.  The  tears 
usually  are  a  symptom  of  physical  and 
emotional  exhaustion.  Your  college  pro- 
vides excellent  student  psychological 
services  in  its  campus  health  center. 
See  one  of  the  doctors  and  tell  him 
what  has  happened.  He  can  help  you. 

**-i,'    I'm   IS.  in  lore  with  a  boy  17. 

;        /  try  very  hard  to  be  the  I{ind  of 

girl  I  thinly  he  would  admire  the  most. 


When  I  as\  him  about  his  preference 
in  women,  he  just  grins  and  tells  me 
to  be  myself.  How  should  I  interpret 
that?—P.G. 


«  He  likes  you  as  you  are.  Don't 
Xm  try  to  be  anything  else,  or  you'll 
seem  artificial.  Girls  and  boys  make 
their  best  impression  when  they're 
genuinely,  sincerely  themselves.  Phoni- 
ness  is  self-defeating. 


I'm  a  boy  of  13.  My  girl,  14, 
U?  and  I  have  been  doing  something 
wrong.  Now  she  tells  me  she  is  going 
to  have  a  baby.  We  couldn't  marry, 
could  we?  She's  afraid  to  tell  her 
mother.   ]]'hat  can  we  do? — L.H. 


A  You  are  too  young  to  marry. 
I'm  sorry  for  the  bad  mistake 
which  you  two  have  made.  Your  girl 
must  tell  her  parents,  and  you  must 
tell  yours.  Then  they  can  plan  for  you. 
Don't  delay.  In  the  future,  you  must 
avoid  situations  where  you'll  be 
tempted.  Don't  ever  repeat  your  mis- 
take. 


||  jM  I'm  a  boy,  13,  and  want  to  be  an 
1  |P  organist.  When  I  play  records 
of  organ  music,  1  close  my  eyes.  I  can 
sec  great  cathedrals  and  stained-glass 
windows.  Docs  this  mean  I'm  a  screw- 
ball? Could  I  learn  to  play  an  organ 
by  having  a  hypnotist  put  me  into  a 
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trance    and    teach     me?     Would    that 

work?—M£. 

A  No,  it  wouldn't.  Hypnotism  is 
risky.  People  often  think  ol 
hypnotism  as  a  shortcut,  hut  it  rarely 
is.  Many  people  respond  to  ure.it  music 
the  way  you  do.  It  does  not  mean  you're 
a  screvvhall. 

Ql  am  a  hoy  of  14.  I  hare  gone  out 
with  two  girls.  They  both  ex- 
pected me  to  nccfy.  What  I  can't  under- 
stand is  my  reaction  to  it.  I  /(note  neck- 
ing is  wrong,  hut  I  enjoyed  it  more 
than  I  can  say.  I'm  anxious  to  necf{ 
some  more.  Is  it  the  devil  in  me?  Why 
can't  I  control  my  body? — G.A. 

A  Roth  hoys  and  girls  have  strong 
instincts.  Necking  sets  off  a  com- 
plicated chain  of  physical  and  emotion- 
al reactions.  By  nature  boys  are  more 
apt  to  be  aggressors.  You  cannot  con- 
trol your  body  if  you  put  yourself  in 
the  wrong  situation.  The  thing  to  do 
is  avoid  the  situation.  In  other  words, 
don't  neck. 

Please  tell  other  girls  not  to  do 
■  what  I  did.  I'm  16.  My  hoy 
friend  is  18.  We  went  on  a  picnic.  No 
one  else  was  around.  He  persuaded  me 
to  pose  for  some  pinup  pictures.  He 
promised  not  to  show  them  to  anybody, 
but  he  lied.  All  the  }{ids  at  school  have 
seen  them.   What  can  I  do? — M.W. 


You'll   have   to  live  through   it. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  pose.  I  hope 
other    girls    will    heed    your    warning. 

We're  twin  girls,  aged  16.  Our 
:fp  mother  trusts  us  more  than  most 
mothers  trust  their  daughters.  She  gave 
us  permission  to  dance  the  Twist.  Now 
other  mothers  criticize  her  for  it.  They 
say  Mama  has  encouraged  us  to  be 
bad.  Do  you  thinly  so,  Dr.  Barbour? 
—J.&R.  McN. 


A  I  doubt  it.  The  Twist  can  be  a 
very  vulgar  dance,  or  it  can  be 
just  another  dance  step.  Any  dance  can 
be  good  or  bad,  depending  on  the  peo- 
ple doing  it.  Are  you  good,  responsible 
girls?  Do  you  go  with  equally  nice 
boys?  Is  your  crowd  a  good  crowd? 
If  so,  probably  nothing  is  wrong. 

B    Can   a   nice  girl  wear  a  bikini 
fp    bathing  suit?  My  aunt  is  travel- 
ing in  Europe.  She  sent  me  a  bi\ini, 
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God 
Can't 

Do 


Anythin 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


Dr.  FRANK  LAUBACH  once 
said  that  "God  can't  do  anything 
for  a  man  until  the  man  knows 
something  is  wrong  with  him." 

That  was  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  Pharisee  who  was 
praying  in  the  Temple.  He  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  rather  high  type  of 
person,  guilty  of  none  of  the  im- 
moralities of  his  time.  But  he  was 
tragically  vulnerable  at  one  point: 
he  couldn't  see  that  he  lacked  any- 
thing. 

That,  also,  was  the  difficulty  with 
the  rich  young  ruler.  He  had  ob- 
served all  the  laws  faithfully  from 
his  youth  up,  and  when  he  came 
to  Jesus,  asking  for  some  advice,  he 
said:  "What  is  it  that  I  lack?"  He 
couldn't  see  that  he  lacked  anything. 

A  young  preacher  was  being  urged 
by  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
to  join  a  public-speech  class  and  im- 
prove his  pulpit  presentations.  "But 
I  know  all  that,"  the  young  man 
countered.  "What  could  he  teach 
me?"  At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  his  region  was  taking 
private  instruction  from  a  speech 
teacher  and  making  noticeable  im- 
provement. 

The  bigger  the  man,  the  more  apt 
he  is  to  see  the  need  for  improving. 
The  more  devout  the  man,  the  more 
probable  it  is  that  he  will  recognize 


his  weaknesses  and  see  the  need 
for  developing  devotional  habits. 

"We  can  help  any  man  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  himself,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  a  small  business-training 
institute.  "The  only  man  we  cannot 
help  is  the  man  who  thinks  he  does 
not  need  help." 

The  beginning  of  improvement  is 
the  realization  of  a  lack  of  something 
within  ourselves. 

"I  knew,  the  night  I  was  con- 
verted," said  a  rich  Kansas  farmer, 
"that  I  would  have  to  wage  war  on 
my  desire  to  make  money.  I  had 
become  infatuated  with  money,  and 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
doing  something  to  me."  For  the 
next  five  years,  he  made  an  intelli- 
gent and  consistent  effort  to  root 
out  the  spirit  of  miserliness.  In  the 
end  he  achieved  salvation,  but  first 
he  had  to  see  what  was  corroding 
his  soul. 

Many  of  us  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  we  are  sinners  in  general, 
but  it  is  another  matter  to  admit 
that  we  are  sinners  in  particular. 
And  no  man  ever  wins  the  battle 
against  a  sin  he  does  not  recognize 
and  admit.  The  preacher  who  warns 
against   sinning  is  our   best   friend. 

The  first  step  in  any  personal 
reform  is  an  honest  admittance  to 
ourselves   that  we  need   to   reform. 
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Bishop  Nail 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your 
Faith 


and 


Your  Church 


D 


o  I  have  to  believe  one  theory 

No,  because  we  are  saved  by  a 
fact,  not  a  theory.  When  any  of  us 
accepts  the  fact  that  God,  in  Christ, 
has  done  all  that  is  necessary  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  Father  and  to 
release  us  from  the  guilt  and  power 
of  sin,  we  are  saved  if  we  repent. 
What  we  believe  about  how  Christ 
saved  us  is  of  small  importance;  the 
experience  of  salvation  is  supremely 
important. 

Of  course,  we  may  ask  questions: 
Are  there  two  Gods — one  of  wrath 


of  the  Atonement? 

and  one  of  love?  Was  our  salvation 
an  unreal,  legal  transaction  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son?  Did  Christ 
sacrifice  and,  if  so,  was  the  sacrifice 
necessary?  Does  such  an  idea  of 
what  happened  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  cost  of 
our  salvation?  Does  it  offer  us  a 
reasonable  and  morally  acceptable 
basis  for  forgiveness? 

However,  such  questions  fade  in- 
to insignificance  beside  the  blessed 
fact  of  salvation! 


./  we  were  always  good,  would  we  need  God? 


Of  course,  although  too  many  of 
us  think  of  God  as  no  more  than 
a  glorified  truant  officer  or  police 
magistrate.  God  is  our  father;  and 
our  real  purpose  in  living,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  is  to  become 
throughly  at  home  with  him. 

Sometimes  the  minister  is  a  father 


w„ 


hat  does  'Bible'  mean? 

The  English  word  is  a  derivative 
of  Medieval  Latin,  derived  in  turn 
I  rom  the  Greek  word   for  "books." 


JLs  the  Church  a  failure? 

Yes.  And  it  must  always  be  so,  be- 
cause the  Church  can  never  fully 
measure  up  to  the  qualities  God  ex- 
pects of  it,  or  reach  the  goals  he  sets. 
When  it  climbs  to  one  level  of 
achievement,  it  must  reach  higher, 
lor  God  himscll  lias  given  new 
views.    In    this    sense,    the    divine- 
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to  his  people;  sometimes  a  brother. 
But  all  of  us,  ministry  and  laity, 
are  children  before  God.  We  need 
him  when  we  are  on  our  good  be- 
havior. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
reason  have  we  for  thinking  that 
God  does  not  need  us? 


For  the  Christian,  the  Bible  is  a 
sacred  collection  of  books,  both 
human  and  divine. 


human  Church  differs  from  human 
institutions  that  content  themselves 
with  what  they  already  are — and 
brag  about  it. 


With  a  long  career  os  writer  ami  editor  behind 
him.  Bishop  T.  Otto  Xnll  of  the  Minnesota 
Area  "fill  enjoys  working  behind  a  type- 
writt  r.   "I  talk  best   that   irai/."  explains  the 

former    editor    of    the    CHRISTIAN     Amoiwi 


as  a  gag.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  wear  it. 
However,  my  friends  dare  me  to. 
Would  it  be  all  right? — E.f. 

:^k  Nice  girls  try  to  avoid  extremes. 
im  Styles  change,  slowly.  Your  aunt 
has  an  unusual  sense  of  humor.  Prob- 
ably it  would  be  best  not  to  wear  the 

bikini. 

Mm  l'm  a  g"'l>  1~-  l'm  flat-chested. 
~£>  My  friends  make  wisecracks 
about  my  figure.  Two  months  ago,  I 
started  wearing  falsies.  My  mother  ap- 
proves, but  my  grandmother  says  falsies 
are  a  sin.  She's  not  right,  is  she? — R.H. 


A  I  doubt  it.  Millions  of  fine  girls 
and  women  wear  falsies.  Talk 
with  your  mother  about  this.  Rely  on 
her  judgment. 


«  m  ?s  13  t°o  young  for  a  boy  to 
"5"  shave?  I  have  a  light  sfen  and 
dart\  hair.  I  have  a  distinct  mustache 
on  my  upper  lip,  and  whiskers  in  front 
of  my  ears.  Dad  tells  me  to  shave,  but 
if  I  did  my  friends  would  say  I  was 
stucfeup.   What  do  you  think? — W.H. 


A  Each  person  develops  at  his  own 
rate.  The  hair  has  come  to  your 
face  a  little  earlier  than  to  most  boys. 
There  is  nothing  stuck-up  about  it;  get 
a  good  razor  and  go  ahead. 

s  ||  We  are  two  girls,  16,  who  life 
W  boys.  Is  it  really  wrong  to  neck_ 
with  a  boy  you've  known  a  long  time 
and  life  extremely  well?  Please  under- 
stand that  ice  are  careful,  and  don't 
go  too  far. — R.R. 


m  Some  counselors  would  tell  you 
-i-  jBL  it  is  not  wrong.  However,  I  can't 
agree  with  them.  As  I've  counseled 
with  young  people,  I've  learned  that 
any  necking  is  dangerous.  Teen-agers' 
bodily  responses  come  quickly;  their 
judgment  is  not  mature.  Even  good 
kids  can  make  terrible  mistakes.  It  is 
best  not  to  neck  at  all. 


For  a  problem  that's  big,  or  one  that's 
small,  our  own  Dr. 
Harbour  is  always  on 
call.  Write  him  c/o 
Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III.  Your 
name  always  remains 
confidential. 
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WHEN  WORD  came  that  the  1961 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  would  go  to  a  former 
chief  of  the  Zulu  tribe,  South  African 
officials  protested  violently.  Albert 
Luthuli  had  been  put  in  "restrictive 
custody"  as  a  result  of  his  stand  for  a 
multiracial  society  based  on  equality. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  farm  in  Natal  on  which  he  was 
(and  still  is)  confined  long  enough  to 
go  to  Sweden  to  receive  the  award. 

In  Let  My  People  Go  (McGraw- 
Hill,  $5.50),  Luthuli  tells  the  moving, 
tragic  story  of  his  lifelong,  nonviolent 
struggle  against  racial  discrimination 
and  injustice  in  South  Africa.  As  he 
puts  it:  "Who  will  deny  that  30  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  knocking  in 
vain,  patiently,  moderately,  and  modest- 
ly at  a  closed  and  barred  door?" 

The  grandson  of  a  Zulu  chief  and  son 
of  an  African  Christian  missionary,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  subsequently  became  a  lay  preacher. 
He  has  been  a  schoolteacher,  an  elected 
local  chief  of  his  people,  and  president 
of  the  politically  important  African 
National  Congress,  which  was  banned 
in  1960. 

In  sorrow  rather  than  anger,  and  with 
simple  dignity,  he  writes  of  government 
policies  in  regard  to  pass  laws,  censor- 
ship, and  education  that  have  caused 
such  bitter  resentment  among  South 
Africa's  nonwhites,  and  of  his  own  con- 
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\  iit  io i is  .is  .i  Christian  which  arc  rcspon 
sible  lor  the  nonviolence  and  restrain! 
among  his  Followers  to  date. 

It  is  as  a  Christian  who  lives  li is  faith 
that  he  writes:  "White  paternalist 
Christianity — as  though  the  whites  had 
invented  the  Christian  taith  estranges 
my  people  from  Christ.  .  .  .  We  know 
Christianity  lor  what  it  is;  we  know  it 
is  not  a  white  preserve;  we  know  that 
many  whites  and  Africans,  lor  that 
matter — are  interior  exponents  ol  what 
they  profess.  The  faith  ol  Christ  persists 
in  spile  ol  them." 

I  le  condemns  and  deplores  the  burn- 
ing ol  churches.  But,  reluctantly,  he 
confesses  that  he  partly  understands  it: 
"The  churches  above  all  were  to  have 
brought  us  not  apartheid  but  fellowship 
one  with  another.  Have  they?  Some 
measure  of  human  failure  is  inevitable. 
Even  so,  have  not  many  of  the  churches 
simply  submitted  to  a  secular  state 
which  opposes  expressions  of  fellow- 
ship and  our  membership  one  of 
another?" 

Prime  Minister  Verwoerd,  while  min- 
ister of  native  affairs,  withdrew  all 
support  for  Christian  teachings  in 
African  schools  and  secularized  African 
education,  turning  the  emphasis  on  their 
heathen  past.  "What  did  the  churches 
do  about  this?"  Luthuli  asks.  "Except 
for  the  lone  stand  made  by  (Anglican) 
Bishop  Reeves,  who  refused  to  hire 
church  buildings  out  for  the  Verwoerd 
secular  education  for  serfdom,  almost 
nothing." 

It  is  not  too  late  for  white  Christians 
to  look  at  the  Gospels  and  redefine  their 
allegiance,  he  says,  but  he  warns  that 
in  South  Africa  the  time  is  running  out. 

Acutely  aware  of  this  race  with  time, 
Methodists  from  all  over  the  world  met 
in  Elisabethville,  Katanga,  in  May, 
1961,  to  consider  the  future  life  and 
mission  of  the  church  in  Africa.  Out 
of  their  deliberations  came  recommen- 
dations that  were  voted  upon  at  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  and  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Service  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year. 

The  recommendation  on  racial  dis- 
crimination, on  which  the  executive 
meeting   registered   agreement,   said: 

"The  Advisory  Committee  is  aware  ol 
the  serious  problems  that  the  church  in 
Africa  is  confronted  with  because  of 
the  various  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion practiced  by  some  governments  and 
societies.  We  are  aware  of  the  gradual 
changes  for  the  better  taking  place  in 
some  areas. 

"We  recommend  strongly  that  the 
church  continue  to  state  categorically  its 
position  against  racial  discriminations 
in  every  form  and  that  the  church  guard 
against  such  discrimination  consciously 


or  unwittingly  shown  in  its  field  <>i 
work." 

It  was  recommended  thai  tin  Method 
ist  Board  ol  Missions,  through  its  poli 
cies  and  its  missionaries,  merge  the  mis 
sionaries'  work  with  the  church  until 

there  is  complete  unity  ami  identity  in 
undertaking  the  mission  to  which  the 
church  is  called;  that  all  present  African 

mission  stations  Ikyoiuc  the  responsi- 
bility ol  the  African  annual  conferences, 

ami  all  hinds  lor  their  use  he  directed 
through  the  annual  conferences;  and 
that  every  missionary  transfer  his  or 
her  membership  to  the  local-church  ion 
lerence  in  the  field  and  serve  actively 
with  the  Africans  where  they  are 
needed.  Annual  conferences  in  Africa 
have  been  asked  to  make  specific 
recommendations  for  action  in  this 
direction. 

I  like  to  travel  and  I  like  travel  books, 
so  my  choice  for  this  month  is  a  reprint 
of  A  Diary  in  America — With 
Remarks  on  Its  Institutions  by 
Frederick  Marryat,  officer  and  novel- 
ist, as  edited  by  Sydney  Jackman 
(Knopf,  $5.95).  It's  Americana  of  the 
1830s — but  with  that  combination 
of  sharp  comment,  snobbish  objectivity, 
and  precise  observation  that  alternately 
stimulates  as  well  as  enlightens. 

Marryat  traveled  as  far  west  as 
Minneapolis,  eyes  peeled  for  the  un- 
usual and  significant.  As  a  high  church- 
man, he  of  course  takes  a  lofty  view 
of  dissenters.  Typically,  he  is  distressed 
by  enthusiasm,  or — to  use  his  word — 
"excitement."     But     with     perception 


Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Albert 
Luthuli  writes  with   compassion, 
humor  and   Christian   perspective. 


sharper  than  that  shown  by  some 
American  observers  of  the  day,  he 
reported  camp  meetings  and  perceived 
their  true  significance. 

"Twenty  or  30  years  back,"  he  wrote 
in  1837,  "the  Methodists  were  con- 
sidered as  extravagantly  frantic,  but  the 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in 
the  United  States  have  gone  far  ahead 
of  them;  and  the  Methodist  church  in 
America  has  become  to  a  degree  Epis- 
copal, and  softened  down  into,  perhaps, 
the  most  pure,  most  mild,  and  most 
simple  of  all  creeds  professed." 

Marryat's  apprehension,  sounding 
strangely  modern,  is  as  much  over 
Roman  Catholic  gains  as  Protestant 
weaknesses.  He  waggles  a  finger  at  the 
"Irish  and  German  emigrants  to  the 
West,  who  are  almost  all  of  them  of 
the  Catholic  persuasion,"  and  refers 
approvingly  to  De  Tocqueville's  warn- 
ing about  the  subjection  of  "high  and 
the  low"  which  is  not  "the  principle  of 
equality  or  democracy." 

Marryat  writes  brightly  forthrightly 
if  sometimes  tartly.  But  I  find  this  18th- 
century  mirroring  of  American  ways 
to  be,  as  a  hunting  companion  used  to 
say,  "good  for  the  gizzard." 

On  January  20,  1961,  Robert  Frost 
recited  his  poem,  The  Gift  Outright, 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Although  it  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  poet  had  been  so 
honored,  recognition  was  nothing  new 
to  the  New  England  poet,  now  88.  For 
he  has  received  four  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
academic  honors  from  American  and 
British  universities,  and  birthday  felici- 
tations from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Once  he  was  reminded  that  his  Col- 
lected Poems  was  a  volume  of  some 
600  pages  and  represented  60  years  of 
writing.  "That  means,"  he  said,  "that 
I  have  been  writing  less  than  10  pages 
a  year.  It's  discouraging." 

There's  nothing  discouraging  about 
the  latest  volume  of  his  work.  In  the 
Clearing  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $4) 
gathers  together  new  verses,  including 
The  Gift  Outright,  that  are  eloquent 
examples  of  Frost's  ability  to  see  great- 
ness in  the  familiar  and  simplicity  in 
the  grandiose. 

Frost  is  not  a  poet  whose  poems  must 
be  explained  by  an  expert.  He  speaks 
to  the  reader  with  the  carthiness  of 
New  England's  soil,  the  strength  of  its 
rocks,  salty  Yankee  humor,  and  the 
faith  of  Americans  everywhere. 

A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  our 
most  famous  motion-picture  comedi- 
ennes played  a  heavy  dramatic  role,  and 
an  unexpected  problem  developed. 
Audiences — used  to  her  only  in  comedy 
— took  one  look  at  her  dolclul  lace  and 
fluttering  hands  and  burst  into  roars  of 
laughter. 

I  thought  ol  her  as  I  read  Robert 
Paul    Smith's    latest    book.    For    Mr. 


Smith,  known  to  readers  as  a  humorist, 
has  produced  in  Crank  (Norton, 
S3. 50)  what  he  describes  as  "a  book  of 
lamentations,  exhortations,  mixed 
memories  and  desires,  all  hard  or  chewy 
centers,  no  creams." 

He  uses  the  cutting  edge  of  his  wry 
wit  on  the  antics  of  adults,  and  finds 
they  make  no  more  sense  than  the 
ways  of  kids  he  wrote  about  in  "Where 
Did  You  Go?"  "Out."  "What  Did  You 
Do?"  "Nothing." 

Mr.  Smith  is  provocative,  and  I  think 
you'll  chuckle  often.  But  you  won't  miss 
his  essential  message,  which  is  serious. 


SPECIAL   FOR  FAMILIES 

.  .  .  with  teen-agers  is  Graham  B. 
Blaine,  Jr.'s  guide  for  parents  of  ado- 
lescents,    Patience     and     Fortitude 

(Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $4.75). 

The  title  sounds  a  bit  grim,  but  the 
author,  an  eminent  psychiatrist  as  well 
as  the  father  of  three  daughters,  is  re- 
assuring as  he  discusses  young  people's 
problems  in  their  relations  with  and 
attitudes  to  family,  school,  college,  so- 
ciety, and  sex,  plus  the  reasons  they  have 
these  problems  and  what  parents  can 
do  about  them.  He  believes,  incidental- 
ly, that  in  recent  years  the  role  of  the 
parents  has  been  overemphasized,  and 
that  mom  and  dad  should  not  be 
blamed  for  all  the  troubles  of  their 
children. 

If  your  children  are  in  or  approaching 
adolescence,  you  will  want  to  read  this 
book.  Or  if  you  do  not  have  teen-agers 
but  are  planning  to  attend  the  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life  in  Chicago 
October  19-21,  you  will  find  it  will  give 
you  a  good  basis  for  understanding 
adolescents'  problems — and  the  prob- 
lems of  their  parents. 


A  ship  that  would  not  die  is  the 
heroine  of  The  Serpent's  Coil  (Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown,  $4.95). 

She  was  the  former  wartime  Liberty 
ship  Foundation  Leicester,  abandoned 
by  her  crew,  survivor  of  three  hurri- 
canes, still  alive  today.  Farley  Mowat 
tells  her  story — and  the  story  of  the 
handful  of  men  who  believed  in  her — 
in  a  gripping  book  that  should  take  its 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  sea. 

When  a  good  preacher  praises  a  col- 
lection of  sermons,  I'm  interested.  So 
when  one  of  the  editors  of  Christian 
Advocate  handed  me  a  copy  of  Christ 
and  the  Meaning  of  Life  (Harper, 
$?),  I   read  it  that  very  night. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  The  sermons 
and  meditations  in  this  book  are  as 
full  of  meaning  for  American  Chris- 
tians as  they  already  have  been  to 
Helmut  Thielicke's  congregations  in 
St.  Michael's  Church  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 


many.    I    intend    to    reread    them,    not 
once  but  many  times. 

Thielicke,  whose  congregation  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  also  is  rector 
of  the  University  of  Hamburg — the 
first  Protestant  theologian  ever  to  hold 
that  post. 

The  Rivers  of  America  series  keeps 
on  flowing.  Latest  is  The  Minnesota 
(Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $6). 

The  author  is  lucky  Evan  Jones. 
who  drew  the  opportunity  to  do  a  book 
about  a  river  flowing  through  a  town, 
Le  Sueur,  where  once  he  newspapered. 
I.  myself,  have  done  a  bit  of  looking  in 
Southern  Minnesota — for  pheasants, 
fish,  and  such,  but  I  never  realized  that 
the  cornfields,  copses,  and  lakes  hid 
such  luscious  hunks  of  history. 

Here  long  ago  strayed  such  oddly 
assorted  phenomena  as  the  Glacial  River 
Warren,  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who 
had  been  one  of  Rogers'  Rangers, 
naturalist  Henry  Thoreau,  a  horse 
named  Dan  Patch,  a  doctor  who  made 
the  name  Mayo  famous,  and  an  obscure 
telegrapher  named  Dick  Sears  who  got 
the  fantastic  idea  that  goods  could  be 
sold  through  a  catalog  and  shipped  by 
mail.  Evan  Jones  tells  their  stories 
breezily  and  well. 

Two  new  books  give  us  a  valuable 
picture  of  life  in  Russia  today. 

The  more  diverting  view  is  Aline 
Mosby's  lively  account  of  her  experi- 
ences as  the  only  woman  news  corres- 
pondent in  Russia.  The  View  From 
No.  13  People's  Street  (Random 
House,  $3.95)  is  brisk,  breezy,  and 
chock  full  of  people  and  anecdotes. 

Miss  Mosby  writes  of  such  divergent 
subjects  as  Pasternak's  death  and  her 
own  attempts  to  convince  her  maid  to 
use  the  newfangled  vacuum  cleaner  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  Russian  short- 
handled  broom.  Feminine  readers  will 
be  fascinated  by  her  accounts  of  fur- 
nishing a  Moscow  apartment,  shopping 
in  Moscow  stores,  visits  to  beauty  par- 
lors and  steam  baths,  and  the  dating 
habits  of  Russian  men. 

She  has  the  keen  eye  of  the  expert 
reporter  and  an  infectious  zest  for  liv- 
ing. However,  her  three  years  as  a 
United  Press  International  correspond- 
ent in  Moscow  do  not  qualify  her  as  an 
expert.  If  you  are  looking  for  something 
more  solid,  yet  just  as  readable,  I  sug- 
gest vou  choose  Soviet  Matt  and  His 
World  (Praeger,  $5.50)  by  Klaus 
Mehnert. 

For  Mehnert,  his  13  separate  journeys 
through  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  re- 
turns to  his  homeland;  he  was  born  in 
Moscow,  of  German  parents,  in  1906. 
Considered  one  of  Europe's  foremost 
experts  on  Soviet  politics  and  literature, 
his  mastery  of  the  Russian  language  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  establish 
close  contact  with  the  Russian  people. 
A   best   seller   throughout   Europe,  So- 
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rict  Man  and  His  World  is  .m  excellent 
blend     of     personal     experience     and 

thorough   research. 

"You  have  stolen  our  scientific  knowl 
edge,  our  luxury  goods,  our  modern 
methods  ol  warfare.  And  you  have 
shown  your  gratitude  by  driving  your 
Cossacks'  lances  into  our  bodies.  With 
all  the  advantages  that  the  West  has 
given  you,  you  have  become  violent  and 
brutal  despots." 

In  those  words,  Frederic  Lacroix 
damned  Czarist  Russia  in  1845.  But 
they're  equally  applicable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  says  ( lerman  scholar 
Werner  Keller.  In  East  Minns  West 
=  Zero  (Putnam,  $d.(^),  a  big,  fasci- 
nating book  reflecting  years  ot  study, 
Keller  charges  that  throughout  history 
Russia  has  been  totally  dependent  upon 
the  Western  World — -in  its  culture,  its 
science,  its  economics,  its  politics,  its 
military  science.  And  he  supports  his 
contention  with  such  facts  as  these, 
among  others: 

The  Kremlin  itself  was  built  by 
Italian  architects.  The  Russian  Ortho- 
dox faith  came  from  Byzantium.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  English  savants  and  ship- 
builders, German  merchants  and 
soldiers,  Scandinavian  explorers,  and 
French  intellectuals,  painters,  tailors, 
and  dancing  masters  contributed  to  the 
Westernization  of  Russia  under  Peter 
I  and  Catherine  the  Great.  In  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  Krupp,  Ford,  and  a  host  of 
other  American  and  European  indus- 
trialists pooled  their  technical  know-how 
to  yank  Russia  into  the  modern  world. 

Science  in  Russia  has  followed 
Western  lines,  and  the  Communists 
begged,  borrowed,  and  stole  their  mili- 
tary and  industrial  arsenal,  Keller 
charges. 

Whether  Russia  actually  will  overtake 
the  free  world  or  not  will  be  decided 
by  the  West,  Keller  warns.  Everything 
depends  on  whether  the  people  of  the 
West,  of  Europe  and  America,  are  will- 
ing to  stand  fast  and  strike  a  hard 
bargain  as  Czarist  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  always  have  done. 

The  majority  of  Christians  appear  to 
have  lost  the  sense  of  God's  forgiveness 
while  retaining  their  sense  of  sin,  be- 
lieves Swiss  physician  and  counselor 
Paul   Tournier. 

Thus,  he  has  written  Guilt  and 
Grace  (Harper,  $3.75)  to  show  how 
guilt  can  become  "a  friend  because  it 
leads  to  grace."  The  book  is  a  remark- 
able blend  of  professional  experience 
and  human  warmth,  relying  on  ex- 
amples from  everyday  life  to  show  how 
to  handle  the  inevitable  guilt  that  arises 
in  human  relations. 

Abigail  Van  Buren's  Dear  Abby 
column  appears  in  more  than  550  news- 
papers across  the  country,  and  every 
week  thousands  of  people  write  to  her 


lor  the   fresh,  commonsense  advice   it 
dispenses. 

Dear  Abby  on  Marriage  (  \h 
Graw  I  [ill,  $3.50)  is  a  digest  of  her 
views  on  (he  subject.  As  engaging  and 
informative  a  "how  not  to"  book  as  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject,  il 
frankly  deplores  divorce.  Mrs.  Van 
Buren  insists  it  is  the  easiest  —but  the 
most  unsatisfactory-  solution  to  mari- 
tal friction. 

"I  don't  say  all  marriages  tan  be 
saved  or  should  be,"  she  writes,  "but 
most  ol  them  are  salvageable-  even 
alter  they  have  gone  on  the  rocks. 
Because,  really,  marriage  is  a  rugged 
vessel  built  ol  sound  social  principles, 
riveted  by  tradition  and  outfitted  for 
storms  that  know  no  special  latitude, 
calendar,  or  season." 

Anil  she  has  some  sou  ml  ail  vice  on 
how  to  salvage.  It  is  offered  wryly, 
sometimes  with  frank  amusement  at 
the  antics  of  the  humans  involved,  but 
always  with  complete  respect  for  mar- 
riage itself. 

"On  10th  of  March,  1208,  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Innocent  III  issued  a  solemn 
call  to  arms,"  begins  Zoe  Oldenbourg 
in  her  Massacre  at  Montsegur  (Pan- 
theon, $6.95). 

The  call  was  for  a  crusade — not 
against  the  Saracens  but  against  pre- 
Protestant  Christians  known  to  history 
as  French  Cathars  or  Albigensians. 
Carcassonne,  that  picture-postcard, 
walled  town  in  Southern  France  so 
popular  with  modern  tourists,  was  one 
of  their  centers.  There  now  the  French 
government  is  establishing  an  Albigen- 
sian  museum. 

But  it  is  a  craggy  mountain,  Montse- 
gur, a  few  miles  away  that  is  most 
associated  with  these  people.  Here  they 
were  besieged  over  nine  months  before 
they  capitulated,  hundreds  then  being 
burned  at  the  stake.  In  all,  as  Time 
has  noted,  historians  estimate  1  million 
of  Europe's  13th-century  population 
perished  in  this  least  romantic  of  all 
crusades. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  all  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
era  favored  or  even  condoned  the  killing 
of  their  brethren  who  disagreed  on  re- 
ligious doctrine.  But  the  Albigensian 
crusade  was  carried  out  on  orders  from 
the  church's  top  echelon — and,  says 
Mme.  Oldenbourg,  "from  the  13th  cen- 
tury onwards  we  no  longer  find  saint 
or  doctor  in  the  Catholic  Church  bold 
enough  to  assert  .  .  .  that  a  man  who 
errs  in  religious  matters  is  still  one  of 
God's  creatures  and  that  to  deprive  him 
of  his  life  is  a  crime." 

The  author  is  best  known  as  a  novel- 
ist, but  in  Massacre  at  Montsegur  she 
emerges  as  a  meticulous  historian,  and 
an  easy-to-read  one.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  she  displaces  the  odor  of 
mildewed  parchment  with  the  scent  of 
apple  blossoms,  but  somehow  she  does 
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make  the  knights  of  old  come  alive. 
The  next  time  Mrs.  Barnabas  and  1 
tour  Southern  France,  Carcassonne  and 
Montsegur  will  be  on  our  itinerary. 

Remember  Brother  Van — that  early- 
day  Montana  minister  Together  fea- 
tured in  an  article  back  in  July,  1958? 
And  the  Charlie  Russell  painting  in 
the  same  issue  showing  Brother  Van 
in  a  Prince  Albert  and  a  plug  hat 
shooting   buffalo? 

If  so,  you'll  welcome  word  that  a 
modern  Montana  minister,  Robert  W. 
Lind,  has  just  done  a  little  book,  From 
the  Ground  Up,  which  is  the  story 
of  William  Wesley  (Brother  Van) 
Van  Orsdel  (published  by  the  author 
at  200  Fairview  Ave.,  Missoula,  Mont., 
$3.50). 

Brother  Van  already  is  in  the  main 
stream  of  Methodist  tradition,  one 
might  almost  say  Methodist  mythology. 
Bishop  Cooke  long  ago  said  of  him: 
"I  don't  believe  there  was  a  dog  in 
Montana  that  would  not  wag  his  tail 
when  he  saw  him  coming."  We  at 
Together's  editorial  offices  believe  this, 
for  after  our  article  appeared  we  had  a 
pleasant  increase  in  our  mail  as  people 
(not  dogs,  of  course)  from  all  over  the 
USA  wrote  us  in  the  "I  remember 
well  .  .  ."  vein. 

A  friendly  12-year-old  from  down  the 
block  does  me  the  honor  of  an  occa- 
sional visit.  I  think  his  real  interest  lies 
in  the  piles  of  books  that  are  always  to 
be  found  in  my  workroom. 

On  his  last  tour  of  inspection  he 
asked  if  he  might  borrow  The  Journey 
(Abingdon,  $3).  When  he  returned  it, 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  liked  it.  He  said 
he  had  read  it  immediately  after  he  got 
home  and  thought  Dorothy  Clarke 
Wilson  had  done  a  good  job  in  this 
story  of  the  visit  the  12-year-old  Jesus 
made  to  Jerusalem  with  his  parents. 

I,  too,  think  Mrs.  Wilson  did  a  good 
job.  She's  a  conscientious  writer  who 
does  meticulous  research.  Before  writ- 
ing The  Journey,  she  had  visited 
Palestine  twice  [see  Still  No  Room  in 
Bethlehem,  February,  1961,  page  25]. 
Wife  of  a  Methodist  minister,  she  has 
been  writing  books  and  plays  with  a 
biblical  background  since  she  was   14. 

When  Art  Editor  Floyd  A.  Johnson 
retraced  the  Natchez  Trace  to  paint  a 
set  ol  watcrcolors  for  Together,  he 
found  a  peaceful  backwater  land  [see 
.  Hong  the  Natchez  Trace,  February, 
1961,  pages  37-44  J .  But  in  the  days 
when  this  nation  was  pressing  westward 
and  the  trace  was  the  main  route  be- 
tween Natchez  and  Nashville,  it  was  a 
dark  and  bloody  trail. 

Along  it  marched  pioneers,  ladies  of 
fashion,  men  of  destiny,  settlers, 
soldiers,  thieves,  murderers,  adven- 
turers, circuit  riders.  Andrew  Jackson 
traveled  it  with  his  Rachel.  Meriwether 


Lewis  died  on  it,  his  death  a  mystery 
still.  Indians  roamed  the  lands  beside 
it. 

Jonathan  Daniels  tells  their  story 
absorbingly  in  The  Devil's  Backbone 
(McGraw-Hill,  $6.95).  It  is  a  blood-and- 
thunder  tale,  no  less  violent  than  a  TV 
Western,  perhaps  no  more  properly  at 
home  in  a  family  living  room.  How- 
ever, Jonathan  Daniels  is  both  superb 
reporter  and  meticulous  student,  and 
he  has  created  a  powerful  and  informa- 
tive book. 

"Let  every  preacher  read  carefully 
over  the  life  of  David  Brainerd,"  wrote 
John  Wesley.  Francis  Asbury  urged 
that  Brainerd's  life  be  familiar  to  all 
the  Methodist  ministers  under  his  juris- 
diction. Thomas  Coke  pointed  to  him  as 
his  inspiration. 

Who  was  this  man  so  admired  by 
Methodist  leaders?  David  Wynbeek 
tells  his  story  in  David  Brainerd — 
Beloved  Yankee  (Eerdmans,  $3.75). 
The  book  does  not  move  so  swiftly  as 
the  life  of  the  young  New  Englander 
who  burned  out  his  brief  years  as  a 
missionary  to  Indian  tribes  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
back  in  the  early  1700s.  For  students 
of  Protestant  history,  however,  David 
Wynbeek  has  assembled  materials  never 
before  brought  together,  and  it  serves 
as  a  helpful  corollary  to  Brainerd's 
own  diaries  and  journals. 

Artists  often  express  anguish  as  they 
create.  That's  generally  accepted  as  par 
for  the  course.  But  how  their  genius 
sometimes  catapults  them  into  frus- 
trations as  they  bump  into  the  realities 
of  practical  finance  is  a  story  less  well- 
known. 

For  a  case  study  I  recommend  Wil- 
ladene  Price's  Gutzon  Borglum 
(Rand  McNally,  $3.50),  a  story  of  an 
artist  and  a  sculptor  whose  zenith  of 
achievement  will  forever  be  his  Mount 
Rushmore  Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  It  was  Borglum  who 
conceived  of  those  four  hardheaded 
heroes  sculpted  out  of  the  virginal 
granite. 

Somehow,  though  I've  seen  this  me- 
morial many  times,  I'm  going  to  appreci- 
ate it  all  the  more  when  next  I  visit  the 
site — because  I  read  Willadene  Price's 
book.  It  has  made  Gutzon  Borglum  a 
very  human  person  with  built-in  foibles 
as  well  as  towering  greatness. 

The  Creator  was  going  around  in  the 
world  creating  and  "he  took  along  a 
dog."  So  says  the  creation  myth  of  the 
Kato  Indians  of  California.  Nowhere 
in  the  story  is  any  mention  made  ol 
the  Creator  creating  the  dog — evidently 
because  he  had  a  dog.  Perhaps  among 
the  Katos  any  idea  of  a  man  going 
around  without  a  dog  was  not  only 
unheard  ol  but  also  unthinkable. 

Thus  does  Maria  Leach  begin  God 


Had  a  Dog  (Rutgers  University  Press, 
$9),  in  which  she  presents  a  record  of 
canine  folklore  from  prehistory  to  the 
present.  One  of  the  best  folklorists  in 
the  country,  Miss  Leach  researched  a 
mass  of  material — reports  in  special 
journals,  proceedings  of  societies,  ar- 
chaeological and  ethnological  reports, 
myths  and  folktales — and  then  turned 
it  into  a  fascinating  book  for  anyone 
who  has  ever  owned  a  dog  or  had  one 
for  a  friend. 

In  Our  Friend  Yambo  (Rand 
McNally,  $3.95),  Andre  Mercier  tells 
of  adopting  a  cheetah  as  a  household 
pet.  Catlike  in  appearance  and  tempera- 
ment, the  cheetah  is  the  fastest  of  all 
animals.  It  can  move  at  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  the  age  of  two  the  Mer- 
ciers'  cheetah,  Yambo,  weighed  125 
pounds  and  measured  7  feet  from  muz- 
ble  to  tip  of  tail.  Not  everyone's  idea 
of  a  house  pet,  surely,  but  a  beloved 
one  in  the  Mercier  household. 

Yambo  grew  from  an  affectionate, 
mischievous  cub  to  a  complex  and  in- 
teresting companion;  and  Mercier  draws 
some  interesting  contrasts  between  wild 
and  domestic  creatures  as  he  records  the 
cheetah's  reactions  to  other  animals  and 
human  beings. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  a  20th- 
century  martyr.  The  great  theologian 
conducted  an  "illegal"'  seminary  in 
Germany  during  the  1930s  and  wrote 
and  preached  against  nazism.  He  was 
executed  by  the  Nazis  in  the  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Flossenburg  in  April,  1945. 

Americans  can  read  his  major  theo- 
logical work  in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  Act  and  Being  (Harper,  S3). 
I  found  the  reading  difficult,  but  those 
better  versed  in  theology  than  I  will 
find  disciplined  theological  thinking 
illuminated  by  a  profound  faith. 

The  Great  Time-Killer  (World, 
$4.95)  is — you  guessed  it — a  book  on 
television.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  look 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Former 
newspaperman  Harold  Mehling  writes 
for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
what  is  appearing  on  their  television 
screens  but  are  not  sure  why,  and  for 
those  who  would  be  dissatisfied,  or  per- 
haps outraged,  if  they  understood  how, 
to  what  extent,  and  "with  what  deliber- 
ate cynicism  they  are  being  victimized." 

He  charges:  "We  have  been  robbed 
— deliberately,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 
— by  the  television  networks,  by  spon- 
sors and  their  Madison  Avenue  agen- 
cies, and  by  the  hired  hands  in  the 
Hollywood  laugh   mills." 

Taking  up  the  cue  of  an  advertising 
man  who  said:  "A  dozen  letters  to  a 
sponsor  would  cause  a  front-office  fit. 
People  would  get  action  in  a  hurry." 
Mehling  ends  his  attack  on  "the  mind- 
seduction  machine"  with  a  list  of  spon- 
sors and   their  addresses.    — Barnabas 
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WRITING,  like  preaching,  depends  to 
some  extent  on  inspiration.  It  is  both 
an  art  and  a  discipline,  so  that  hard 
work  alone  will  not  produce  a  great 
book  any  more  than  it  will  produce  a 
great  sermon.  But  in  both  professions 
there  are  the  men  who  never  let  you 
down,  who  never  give  a  really  poor 
performance.  They  never  try  to  palm 
off  a  second-rate  product  by  slick 
manipulation.  This  is  harder  to  do  in 
writing  than  it  is  in  speaking,  but  still, 
there  are  those  who  try  it.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  man  who  never 
gives  less  than  his  best,  and  whose 
work  is  always  solid  and  substantial. 
I  may  not  like  one  of  his  books  as 
well  as  another,  but  I  can  be  sure  that 
whenever  a  novel  appears  with  his 
name  on  it,  there  will  be  no  cheap  at- 
tempt to  trade  on  previous  accomplish- 
ments. It  was  with  great  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  I  turned  to 

THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  LAMB,  by  Peter 
De  Vries  (Little  Brown,  $4). 

Three  things  which  characterize  this 
man's  novels  are  satire,  humor,  and 
seriousness.  Indeed,  you  cannot  have 
the  first  two  unless  you  have  the  third. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  life  has 
meaning  and  dignity,  your  humor  be- 
comes merely  wisecracking  and  your 
satire  simply  bitter  frustration.  In  this 
book,  De  Vries  is  wrestling  with 
religious  faith,  and  he  tells  his  story 
through  the  experiences  of  a  man  who 
suffers.  The  struggle  begins  with  the 
death  of  an  older  brother  and  con- 
cludes with  the  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  No  pat  answers  are  given 
here,  and  no  neat  little  plot  contrived 
to  prove  the  ultimate  victory  of  virtue. 
After  it  was  all  over,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  here  you  will  find  the  questions 
men  ask,  and  here  you  will  find  their 
doubts  which  are  never  finally  dissi- 
pated because  we  live  by  faith.  But 
there  is  the  flash  of  light,  and  out  of 
the  search  a  man  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  he  may  discover  light 
enough  to  live  by. 

As  the  jacket  blurb  points  out,  this 
is  a  different  kind  of  book  for  this 
writer.  I  think  it  is  one  of  De  Vries' 
best,    and    that    is    very    good    indeed. 
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THE  FOX  IN  THE  ATTIC,  by  Richard 
Hughes  (Harper,  $4.50). 

If  I  announced  bluntly  that  this  is 
a  novel  about  the  rise  of  Hitler,  many 
of  you  would  say  that  you  have  heard 
enough  of  that  disastrous  event.  But 
this  story  is  told  from  the  more  per- 
sonal point  of  view  of  an  Englishman 
who  is  related  to  a  Cerman  family. 
The  book  was  highly  recommended  to 
me  by  a  friend  whose  judgment  I 
trust,  and  perhaps  I  expected  too  much 
from  it.  A  fine  book  in  many  ways, 
it  will  shed  considerable  light  on  the 
conditions  which  could  produce  the 
Nazi  terror.  What  worried  me  the 
most  was  an  echo  I  kept  hearing  from 
the  far  right  of  our  time.  You  may 
recall  that  Hitler  came  to  power  as  a 
great  champion  of  anticommunism.  I 
had  the  feeling,  however,  that  the 
book  lacks  completeness,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  is  lacking.  There  was 
no  sense  of  satisfaction  which  some 
books  give  me;  there  was  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  that  it  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  probably  better  than  to  have 
the  feeling  that  a  book  has  gone  too 
far  and  would  have  been  better  ended 
earlier. 

I  feel  Richard  Hughes  is  a  fine 
writer,  probably  a  great  one.  You  will 
not  go  wrong  with  this  one. 

HOW      MUCH?      by      Burt      Blechman 
(Obolensky,  $3.95). 

This  is  an  Ah,  Wilderness!  turned 
bitter  and  sour.  A  poor  family  finds  the 
care  of  the  wife's  mother  a  terrible 
burden,  so  they  become  almost  in- 
human in  their  treatment  of  her.  Here 
is  a  boy  who  tries  one  thing  after 
another  and  cannot  succeed  at  any- 
thing. Here  is  life  without  any  purpose 
and,  brethren,  it  is  pretty  drear.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  life  without 
Cod  may  differ  in  its  physical  condi- 
tions but  always  reflects  the  same 
emptiness  of  spirit?  Whether  it  is  a 
rich  man  or  a  poor  man  who  has  not 
been  found  by  Him,  the  end  result 
is   only  despair. 

If  you  need  more  convincing  of  this 
truth,  you  will  find  it  in  this  book. 
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Hobby  Alley 

THEY 
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"T 

A  T  IS  LIKE  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  .  .  .  like  stepping  off 
your  porch  step  but  landing  nowhere. 
There's  no  apparent  movement  and 
no  noise.  .  .  ." 

That  is  how  Air  Force  Captain 
Joe  Kittinger — who  holds  the  para- 
chute-jump record  of  102,800  feet — 
describes  the  first  20  seconds  and 
10,000  feet  of  a  jump.  He  set  the 
record  August  16, 1960,  over  the  New 
Mexico  desert,  in  temperatures  of  100 
degrees  below  zero  and  at  an  esti- 
mated 450  miles  per  hour.  Capt.  Kit- 
tinger, then  32,  fell  for  4  minutes,  38 
seconds  into  what  sky  jumpers  ecstat- 
ically think  of  as  an  empty  yawn. 

Then,  like  the  pop  of  a  wind- 
driven  sheet  on  a  distant  clothesline, 
his  parachute  snapped  open  at  17,500 
feet  and  he  landed  safely. 

That  Capt.  Kittinger's  jump  was 
for  military  purposes  in  no  way 
dimmed  the  regard  he  earned  from  a 
select,  space-age  breed  of  people  who 
jump  from  airplanes — for  the  sheer 
joy  of  jumping. 

Obsessed,  by  their  own  admission, 
these  "sports  enthusiasts,"  as  they 
prefer  to  be  called,  form  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  hobby  groups  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Virtually  unknown  as  a  pastime 
before  1956,  sky  diving — or  sky  jump- 
ing— is  now  attracting  thousands. 
Only  four  American  parachute  clubs 
existed  at  the  end  of  1956,  but  by  mid 
1960  there  were  more  than  150  clubs 
across  the  country,  with  more  than 
3,000  members.  Today,  the  number 
oi  these  far-out  fadists  is  increasing 
so  fast  that  no  one  has  an  accurate, 
up-to-the-minute  count. 

Besides  former  military  men  who 


learned  jumping  while  in  service, 
there  are  such  unexpected  partici- 
pants as  doctors,  business  executives, 
lawyers,  teachers,  librarians,  minis- 
ters, nurses,  and  other  successful  busi- 
ness and  professional  people — defi- 
nitely not  the  sort  for  whom  a  high 
jump  is  the  only  thing  left. 

Because  it  is  an  expensive  hobby, 
sky  divers  almost  have  to  be  success- 
ful people.  But  if  one  has  both  feet 
planted  solidly  on  the  ground,  why 
would  he  indulge  in  this  ultimate 
madness  of  leaving  a  plane  in  mid- 
air? 

An  evangelist  of  the  sport,  33-year- 
old  French-born  Jacques  Andre  Istel, 
dean  of  U.S.  civilian  sky  jumpers, 
thinks  parachuting  satisfies  a  need  for 
conquest  impossible  for  most  people 
to  achieve  in  other  ways  in  modern 
life. 

Another     insider,     Bud     Sellick. 


Bud  Sellief(,  who  heads  the  Tennessee 
Skydivers   Club,  practices  a  two-mile 

free  fall  (at  top  of  page  and  above). 


author  of  Skydiving  (Prentice-Hall. 
$5.95),  says:  "Sky  diving  is  a  disease 
that  is  easily  caught  by  only  a  select 
group  of  adventurers.  Some  .  .  .  are 
easily  cured  when  the  activity  be- 
comes inconvenient  or  expensive.  But 
a  devout  sky  diver  will  do  absolutely 
anything  to  jump  from  airplanes  and 
can  never  be  cured  .  .  .  he's  jumping 
because  he  likes  it!" 

Others  who  have  tried  to  analyze 
the  jumper's  personality  say  some 
people  jump  because  they  want  to  be 
scared;  they  are  trying  to  prove  they 
can  face  fear.  Others  jump — just 
once,  perhaps — to  have  something 
interesting  to  say  when  they  are 
asked,  "What's  new?" 

But  true  devotees  can  be  recog- 
nized in  a  second:  they  all  land  with 
the  same  silly  grin  on  their  faces;  their 
cheeks  are  flushed,  their  eyes  glisten, 
and  their  chins  tremble.  It  is  a  look 
apparently  born  of  joy,  lust,  pride, 
and  fantastic  relief. 

We  landlubbers  who  never  soar 
above  the  fifth  floor  of  the  local  de- 
partment store  think  of  parachuting 
as  a  last  desperate  resort  to  be  em- 
ployed only  when  a  plane  is  sure  to 
crash.  Our  fears,  say  sky  divers,  prob- 
ably were  bred  from  our  first  head- 
long plunge  from  crib  to  nursery 
floor. 

According  to  their  exhilarating 
gospel,  sky  jumping — when  done 
under  the  rules  of  the  Parachute  Club 
of  America — is  utterly  safe.  Figures 
available  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  support  this  claim — at  least, 
when  sky  diving  is  compared  with 
other  sports. 

For  example,  the  record  shows 
three  deaths  from  60,000  sport  jumps 
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iii  America  in  1%0,  and  Eour  deaths 
horn  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  jumps  in  lc,5°- — while  deaths 
from  pleasure  boating  alone  took  an 
average  ot  1,300  lives  each  ol  those 
years,  Eootball  accounts  Eor  an  average 
15  deaths  per  year,  and  hunting-re- 
lated gun  deaths  total  600  to  800 
annually. 

How  to  become  a  sky  diver?  II 
you  feel  you  must,  we  would  suggest 
you  first  read  the  book  Skydiving, 
mentioned  above,  and  the  magazines, 
S/(v  Dicer  and  Flying.  Write  to  the 
Parachute  Club  of  America  at  Box 
409,  Monterey,  Calif.,  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Cost?  You  will  need  at  least  $100 
to  equip  yourself  for  the  first  jump. 
You  can  spend  $500  and  not  buy  any 
excess  items,  but  by  careful  renting 
and  buying,  $100  will  do  it.  That  is 
the  initial  investment;  it  costs  more 
to  keep  up  the  sport. 

Pilots  who  take  sky  divers  up 
charge  varying  rates,  averaging  $19 
to  $25  per  hour.  But  since  he  is  held 
completely  responsible  by  federal 
authorities  for  the  whole  episode,  you 
may  have  to  do  some  costly  traveling 
to  find  a  willing  pilot. 

If  you  just  want  to  see  expert  para- 
chutists from  all  over  the  world 
perform,  the  Sixth  World  Parachut- 
ing Championship  will  be  held 
August  11  through  September  3,  in 
Orange,  Mass. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  taking  my  rock- 
ing chair  and  a  good  pair  of  binocu- 
lars to  the  back  porch.  For  me,  that's 
close  enough  to  this  hobby! 

— Dorothy  Arxs 


Olkmt  IkwLHowL 


Phyllis  Reese,  20,  a  member  of  Bethel 
Methodist  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  a 
s/iy  diver  with  20  jumps  to  her  credit. 


ANTIQUES:  Elizabeth  Baker,  215  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,   Louisville   6,    Ky.    (shaving  mugs). 

BOOKS:  Rev.  Charles  Lance,  M.-thodist  Mission 
Compound,    Mecrut,    U.P.,    India    (religious). 

CHINA  &  CLASS:  Mrs.  M.  Lclitia  Young,  160 
Nancy    Dr.,    Bridgeport   4,   Conn. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rippy,  319  16th 
St.,  NE,  Winston  Salem,  N.C.;  Mrs.  Abram  N. 
Seavers,  Sr.,  R.  2,  Shippcnsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Carl 
Watson,    Moshannon,    Pa. 

COINS:  David  Hobbs,  90S  Helen  St.,  Midland, 
Mich.;  David  Kolsrud,  Waterville,  Iowa;  Bob 
Lowdermilk,  2007  Rosecrest  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.C.; 
Richard  W.  Scott,  Thompson  Rd.,  N.,  Syracuse  6, 
N.Y. 

FIGURINES:  Mrs.  Edith  Elliott  Young,  300  N. 
Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Po.  (animals);  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
Metz,  Parker,  Pa.  (elephants);  Frances  Metz, 
Parker,  Pa.  (horses);  Mrs.  Kester  Miller,  Box 
612,    Hobson,   Mont,    (roosters). 

CENEALOCY:  Carroll  W.  Clark,  672  Vaughn  Ave., 
Yuma,  Ariz.  (Burr,  Howard,  Buell,  Burlingham, 
Crandall,  Davis,  Decker,  Hall,  Halloday,  Le  Roy, 
Boom,  Jennings,  Fogg,  Mason,  Weldon,  Simmons, 
Miller,  Sherman,  Allen,  Gollerton,  Haggerty, 
Hennrickus,  Weller,  Warner,  Babcock,  Williams, 
Brown,  Voorhees,  Inslee);  Rev.  R.  L.  Brandstatter, 
408  Richards  St.,  Streator,  III.  (Fitch,  Brand- 
statter, Brandstetter,  Culver,  Colver);  Mrs.  Vernon 
Clark,  Estherville,  Iowa  (Estabrook,  Calhoun, 
Saint  Clair);  Mrs.  W.  C.  Peter,  24  First  Dr., 
Decatur,  III.  (Peter,  Erler,  Anderson,  Foster,  Fields, 
Snyder,    Rof-Snyder,    Chiles,    Mallory,    Pilkington). 

Mrs.  Robert  Goodpasture,  Concord,  III.  (Brown, 
Locke,  Paulsgrove,  Yeats,  Yates,  Shields,  Finly, 
Walker,  Ruebush);  Mrs.  Floyd  A.  Gore,  608  S. 
Ash  St.,  Centralia,  Mo.  (Eick);  Jim  Jewel,  2131 
Lindenwood  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (Jewel,  Jewell, 
Cutshaw,  Cutshal,  Cutshall,  Gottschall,  Gottschaul, 
Gaudschaw,  Gaudschaul,  Grandchamp,  de  Grand- 
champ,    Grosjean,    Grossjean,    Dophilni). 

Mrs.  John  T.  Jobe,  Jr.,  262  N.  Burritt  Ave., 
Buffalo,  Wyo.  (Jobe,  Job,  Jobb);  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Jonte,  Box  96,  Pearland,  Tex.  (Hensley,  McGregor, 
Nunn,  Thomas,  Foreman,  Hammond,  Ray,  Wilson, 
Rae,  Hennis,  Hinnas,  Henniss,  Jonte,  Traster, 
Treaster,  Trester,  Donham,  Carter,  Lowman,  Mc- 
Dougle,  Grimsley,  Shipton,  Updike,  OpDyck, 
Lowry,  Lowery,  Glardon);  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Locke, 
Ozan,  Ark.  (Goodlitt,  Reeder,  City,  Reader,  Har- 
ris,   Duckett,    Greenlie). 

Paul  H.  Ludington,  RR  4,  Fullerton,  Nebr. 
(Augustus,  Luddington,  Ludington);  Beverly  J. 
Lund,  10159  Canyon  Rd.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  (Ray, 
Hotchkiss,  Chittenden,  Cruttenden,  Coan,  Peck, 
Cleverly,  Davis,  Jordon,  Merriam,  Mallery,  Norton, 
Stone,  Scranton,  Sherman,  Sheaffe,  Wheeler);  Mrs. 
Robert  McGriff,  Argos,  Ind.  (Stayton,  Staton, 
Personett,  McGriff,  Hicks,  Busick,  Lowman,  Mc- 
Mahon,    Morris,     Bickle,     Dingle). 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Morgan,  212  West  End  Ave.,  Lewis- 
burg,  Tenn.  (Record,  Cowden,  Dance,  Landers, 
Morgan,  Holt);  Mrs.  Clyde  Nelson,  Box  96,  Potter, 
Nebr.  (Earhart,  Barrows,  Brown,  Bastros,  Ford, 
Raper,  Murphin,  Kelley);  Mrs.  Howard  Paine,  Box 
254,  Lyons,  Nebr.  (Stiles,  McMonies,  Greenfield, 
Grout,  Keyest,  Paine);  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Perry, 
Box  894,  Big  Lake,  Tex.  (Donivant,  Hartgraves, 
Woodlock,  Steed,  Cook,  Winburn,  Williams,  Perry). 

Mrs.  H.  Sant,  Box  295,  Islip,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  (Nehlsen,  Sant,  Schwamb,  Spafford, 
Theilman,  Weidt,  Dietz,  Lutz);  Mrs.  Fred  Sham- 
pine,  R.  5,  Gouverneur,  N.Y.  (Backus,  Barnes, 
Davis,  Jenne,  Kilburn,  Gokey,  Shampine,  Cham- 
pagne); Harriet  Waldo,  803  W.  3rd  St.,  Sedalia, 
Mo.  (Davis,  Daw,  Becker,  Borgwardt,  Knicker- 
bocker,   Lloyd,    Reuss,    Schmidt,    Stearns). 

CLASSWARE:  Mrs.  G.  Milton  Broad,  23  Rowsley 
St.,    Bridgeport  5,  Conn,    (carnival). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Campbell, 
1349    Meriline    Ave.,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    Ohio;    Mrs. 


Rose  Etheridge,  901  Dcnson  Ave.,  Madison,  Tenn.; 
Adelina  Metz,  Box  323,  Parker,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Francis 
Case,  Box  167,  Huntertown,  Ind.  (state  maps); 
Mrs.  Ethel  Crabb,  205  High  Ave.,  Wagner,  S.Dok. 
(state   maps). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  ogc  18):  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Short, 
R.  3,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  (represents  church-school 
missionary  group,  ages  6-14,  seeking  pen  pals 
from    Latin    America). 

From  Philippines:  Alfredo  A.  Alforque  (16), 
33  Washington  St.,  Bilar,  Bohol;  Arturo  Solis  (17), 
Sagnap,  Loay,  Bohol;  Salvador  Codoy  (18),  669 
Cenizas  St.,  Mandauc,  Cebu  City;  Orlando  U  . 
Lanaria    (17),    Oroquieta,    Misamis    Occ. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Houck,  14526-26th  Ave.,  NE, 
Seattle  55,  Wash,  (represents  Girl  Scouts,  ages 
10-12,  seeking  pen  pals  from  other  countries 
only).  Cecelia  Lcidig  (13),  317  Laurel  Ave.,  South 
Pittsburg,  Tenn.;  Diane  (11)  and  Dennis  (14) 
Crenshaw,  Dean  Rd.,  Box  186,  Hudson  Falls.  N.Y.; 
Carol  J.  Hoyle  (12),  24  Keyes  St.,  Oakdale,  Mass.; 
Shirley  Warren  (14),  R.  2,  Box  188,  Greensboro, 
N.C.;  Roena  Hannaly  (12),  5702  N.  Encinita, 
Temple   City,   Calif. 

Baibara  Kintner  (11),  68  Allen  St.,  Johnson 
City,  N.Y.;  Cheryl  Nettrouer  (15),  R.  1,  La  Grange, 
Ind.;  Kathy  Grimmer  (11),  956  Bluff  City  Blvd., 
Elgin,  III.;  Debbie  Minnich  (12),  R.F.D.  3,  Urbana, 
Ohio;  Joy  Johns  (12),  R.F.D.  2,  Box  83,  Montfort, 
Wis.;  Gregory  T.  Steck  (14),  92  Maryland  St., 
Keyser,  W.Va.;  Sally  Weikel  (11),  409  E.  First  St., 
Birdsboro,    Pa. 

Cindy  Babcock  (11),  7  West  Dr.,  Elms,  Decatur, 
III.;  Cindy  (8)  and  Becky  (12)  Koachmann,  1238 
N.  8th  Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Carol  Brown  (15), 
5316  N.  Spruce,  Kansas  City  19,  Mo.;  Mary  Lou 
Hemstreet  (12),  787  Florales  Dr.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.;  Ed  Wilson  (18),  2601  Mac  Arthur  Ave., 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Tom  Richardson  (12),  1406 
A. P.  Serra  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  Blanche 
Ferguson  (8),  7122  Radbourne  Rd.,  Upper  Darby, 
Pa.;   Dixie   Scott   (10),   Bloom,   Kans. 

Nancy  Shaffer  (9),  267  Wakefield  Dr.,  Hilliard, 
Ohio;  Humphrey  P.  Acosta  (13),  Oroquieta,  Mis. 
Occ,  The  Philippines;  Linda  Cook  (14),  Green 
Lake  Rd.,  R.D.  1,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.;  Patricia 
Schaefer  (9),  R.  1,  Lake  Elmo,  Minn.;  Loretta 
Shadden  (14),  RR  2,  Box  27,  Tama,  Iowa;  Diane 
Stanford  (14),  606  E.  Ross  St.,  Toledo,  Iowa; 
Susan    Zmolek    (14),    RFD.   2,   Toledo,    Iowa. 

Susan  Koelle  (14),  S.  County  Rd.,  Toledo,  Iowa; 
Connie  Wiese  (14),  212  W.  Carieton  St.,  Toledo, 
Iowa;  Carol  Nelson  (15),  R.  2,  Strafford,  Mo.; 
Carol  A.  Bradford  (15),  R.  2,  Box  299,  Springfield, 
Mo.;  Ronald  Roberson  (11),  609  E.  9th,  Hutchin- 
son,  Kans. 

POETRY:  Mrs.  Orrin  Albin,  R.  2,  Tuscola,  III.; 
Mrs.  Amber  Skillings,  North  Anson,  Maine  (col- 
lecting  song    lyrics). 

POSTCARDS:  Carol  Cooker,  31  Woodland  Ave., 
Runnemede,  N.J.;  C.  S.  Moni,  Kulasekarapuram, 
Mylady  P.O.,  Kanyakumari  District,  S.  India; 
Marion  Stilwell,  424  State  St.,  Ottawa,  III.;  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Stretch,  636  Sherwood  Dr.,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Lucy  Sutherland,  36  Atwood  PI.,  Wayne,  N.J.; 
Mrs.  Harriett  Thurman,  1013  NW  29th  Ave., 
Miami  35,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Moore,  203  S.  Filbert 
St.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  Richard  F.  Cushing,  Box 
1522,  Waterbury  20,  Conn,  (foreign  countries); 
Bertha  Kornbeck,  1371/j  N.  Oleander  Ave.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  (covered  bridges);  Ann  Hopkins,  600 
Braxton    St.,    Gassaway,    W.Va.    (cats    and    scenic). 

POSTMARKS:  James  R.  Beniger,  817  Jackson 
Ave.,    Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Please  be  patient  if  your  entry  is  miss- 
ing. Just  keep  Hatching;  we  wont 
forget.  But  .  .  .  if  you  haven't  yet  sent 
us  your  name,  and  would  like  to,  just 
write  to  Hobby  Editor.  Tocf.thf.r.  Box 
423,  Park  Ridge.  III.  Just  one  hobby  to 
each  letter,  please! — Eds. 
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Together    with  the  SMALL  FRY 


His  father's  long  boat,  called  a  shikara  .  .  .  was  filled  with  shoes  of  many  sizes  and  colors. 
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By  VERNA  TURPIH  BORSKY 


J 


ETHA  BLINKED  his  eyes,  then 
hopped  up  from  his  sleeping  mat.  To- 
day he  was  going  with  his  father  on 
the  shop-boat.  They  would  paddle  up 
and  clown  the  river  that  flowed  through 
their  city,  selling  shoes  to  people  who 
lived  in  big  houseboats. 

Jetha  quickly  pulled  on  a  cotton  shirt, 
baggy  cotton  trousers,  and  a  wide- 
sleeved  coat.  Last  of  all,  he  thrust  his 
small,  brown  feet  into  his  shoes.  Ah, 
the  shoes!  They  were  made  of  shiny  red 
leather  with  long,  pointed  toes  that 
curled  up  at  the  ends.  His  father  had 
stitched  them  with  gold-colored  thread. 
Surely,  thought  Jctha,  there  were  no 
liner  shoes  in  all  the  land  of  Kashmir. 

Now,  he  hurried  into  the  next  room 
to  the  cooking  place.  A  warm  round 
oi  bread  was  ready  for  his  breakfast. 
"Thank  you,  my  mother,"  said   Jctha. 


When  he  finished  eating  the  bread,  he 
fairly  flew  through  the  door  ol  the 
wooden  cottage  and  hurried  down  the 
wide,  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  river. 

His  father's  long  boat,  called  a 
shikara,  was  drawn  close  to  the  bank. 
This  morning  it  was  rilled  with  shoes 
of  many  sizes  and  colors,  all  made  by 
the  hands  of  Jetha's  father.  "There  is 
barely  room  for  you,  Jctha,  and  for  me." 
chuckled  the  father. 

"Ho!  I  will  make  mvseli  very  small." 
Jctha  laughingly  squeezed  into  the  tip 
ol  the  boat.  His  father,  on  the  other 
end,  dipped  his  heart-shaped  paddle 
in  the  water.  Away  the  boat  skimmed! 

It  was  the  beginning  ol  summer  in 
Kashmir.  All  the  leaves  had  come  out 
on  die  chinar  trees  that  grew  beside  the 
river.  Here,  the  butcher-birds  ami  the 
flycatchers  had  their  nesting  places. 


Hut  this  morning  Jetha  had  no  time 
to  watch  for  birds.  His  father  paddled 
close  to  a  big  boat  on  which  stood  a 
small,  frame  house.  "I  come  to  sell 
shoes,"  he  sang  out. 

The  door  of  the  little  house  opened, 
and  a  smiling  woman  stepped  onto 
the  deck  part  of  the  boat.  "I  will  buy 
your  shoes,"  she  said.  "A  pair  this  size." 
She  handed  a  shabby  old  shoe  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat. 

Jetha's  lather  quickly  found  a  new 
pair  the  same  size.  Coins  jingled  as 
the  woman  paid  for  them.  Then  Jetha 
and  his  father  paddled  away. 

They  met  many  other  shop-boats. 
One  belonged  to  a  wood-carver  who 
had  trays  and  fancy  boxes  for  sale. 
Other  boats  were  heaped  with  shawls 
ami  rugs,  flowers  and  fresh  vegetables. 

fetha  and  his  father  moved  on  and 
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on  through  the  quiet  water.  They 
stopped  .u  many  houseboats.  The  pile 
of  shoes  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
while  the  sun  climbed  higher  to  the 
top  of  the  sky.  Then  Jctha's  lather  said, 
"We  have  sold  enough  shoes  for  one 
day.  It  is  time  for  noon  rice." 

1  le  was  about  to  swing  the  boat  in 
the  direction  of  home  when  Jetha  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "Look,  my  lather!  A 
man  waves  to  us!" 

The  man  stood  on  the  deek  of  a 
nearby  houseboat.  Beside  him  was  a 
boy  no  bigger  than  Jetha.  As  the  shop- 
boat  pulled  elose,  the  boy  lifted  up  first 
one  foot,  then  the  other.  Both  were  bare. 

"This  is  my  son  Arun,"  the  stranger 
told  Jetha's  father.  "Yesterday  he 
tumbled,  quite  by  accident,  into  the 
river  and  lost  his  shoes.  I  would  like 
to  buy  a  new  pair  for  him." 

Jetha's  father  quickly  glanced  at  the 
shoes  left  in  his  boat.  "They  are  too  big 
for  a  small  boy,"  he  said  regretfully. 
"But  I  can  make  a  pair  the  right  size.  I 
will  work  the  rest  of  this  day  to  finish 
them.  Tomorrow  I  will  bring  them  to 
you." 

But  the  man  on  the  houseboat  shook 
his  head.  "You  see,"  he  explained, 
"Arun  and  I  are  visitors  here.  In  a 
few  hours  we  are  going  away  to  our 
home  in  another  city." 

Jetha  looked  at  Arun's  dark  eyes.  It 
was  sad  not  to  have  shoes,  thought 
Jetha,  especially  when  going  on  a 
journey.  All  of  a  sudden,  an  idea  came 
to  him.  He  tugged  at  his  father's  sleeve 
and  whispered,  "I — I  think  my  red 
shoes  would  fit  Arun." 

His  father  looked  surprised  at  first. 
Then  a  smile  of  understanding  spread 
across  his  face.  "Ah,  Small  One,  give 
your  shoes  to  Arun  if  you  wish.  You 
shall  have  another  pair.  But  Jetha,"  he 
added  seriously,  "fine,  red  shoes  take 
much  time  to  make.  You  will  have  to 
be  content  with  plain  ones  for  a  little 
while." 

Jetha  nodded.  Plain  shoes  might  not 
be  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  they  would 
keep  his  feet  warm  and  dry. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  very 
exciting  ones.  Arun  slipped  on  Jetha's 
red  shoes.  They  were  not  tight;  they 
were  not  loose.  They  were  just  right. 
Arun  clapped  for  joy.  His  whole  face 
glowed. 

Then  he  put  the  palms  of  his  small 
hands  together  and  raised  them  to  his 
forehead.  This  was  his  way  of  saying, 
"Thank  you,  Jetha." 

Soon  Jetha  and  his  father  were  glid- 
ing across  the  water  toward  home.  Jetha 
wiggled  his  bare  toes  in  the  sunshine. 
His  beautiful  red  shoes  were  gone,  but 
his  toes  did  not  mind.  Jetha  remem- 
bered the  smile  on  Arun's  face.  And 
Jetha's  smile  was  happy,  too. 
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USE  VERY  THIN  PAPER  LINING 
TO  COVER  END   OF  STICKS 


Mi  DioJei  (I  TdVL 
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HETHER  YOU  live  in 
Kashmir  or  America,  it's  nice  to 
have  a  fan  in  August.  You  can 
make  a  simple  round  one  very 
quickly— or,  for  a  gift  or  for  Sun- 
day, a  pleated  one. 

For  the  round  fan,  trace  two 
circles  on  heavy  paper  or  light- 
weight cardboard,  using  a  saucer 
or  pie  tin.  Now  cut  out  the  circles. 

Draw  pictures  on  the  circles  and 
color  them  with  crayons.  Or,  cut 
pictures  from  an  old  magazine  or 
from  your  church-school  lesson 
leaflets  and  paste  them  on  the 
circles. 

Spread  paste  on  the  plain  side 
of  one  circle.  Place  a  flat  stick  on 
the  pasted  side,  leaving  at  least 
two  inches  of  the  stick  free  for  a 
handle.  Now  place  the  unpasted 
circle  on  top  of  this. 

Let  dry  overnight  under  a  heavy 
weight,  such  as  a  thick  book. 

For  the  pleated  fan,  cut  a  strip 
of  wallpaper  or  gift-wrapping 
paper  4!/2  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  long.  If  your  paper  is  not 
long  enough,  add  another  piece  of 
the  same  width.  The  seam  will 
not  show  in  the  pleats. 


Cut  another  piece  of  very  light 
paper,  such  as  tissue  paper,  the 
same  size. 

Now  paste  flat  sticks,  as  thin 
as  you  can  find,  at  even  spaces 
along  the  heavier  paper,  with  1% 
inches  of  each  stick  pasted  onto 
the  paper.  Leave  the  remainder  of 
the  sticks  free  for  the  handle. 
Then  paste  the  thin  paper  on,  like 
a  lining,  covering  the  1%  inch 
ends  of  the  sticks.  Let  dry  over- 
night under  a  heavy  weight  such 
as  a  large  dictionary   or  catalog. 

Fold  pleats  by  starting  at  one 
end  of  the  paper,  folding  it  the 
first  time  toward  you.  Then  fold 
it  away  from  you.  Make  the  pleats 
as  small  as  you  can,  keeping  on 
until  all  the  paper  is  folded. 

Draw  the  sticks  together  at  the 
bottom  and  tie  with  a  ribbon  or 
piece  of  yarn.  Now  spread  the  top 
of  your  fan. 

Either  fan  may  be  decorated 
more  by  pasting  on  sequins  or 
small  beads,  after  the  fan  is 
finished. 

Ask  your  mother  or  teacher  to 
tell  you  about  the  fans  she  made 
when  she  was  your  age. 
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Each  year,  just  before 
fall  comes  to  northern 
lakes  and  woodlands— 


A 

Pastor 
Returns 
to  School 


JLjVEN  IN  30  years,  the  campus  of 
a  school  as  old  as  Methodist-related 
Lawrence  College,  founded  in  1S47, 
does  not  change  a  great  deal.  A  re- 
membered street  is  gone,  and  some 
new  buildings  have  been  added  since 
Lyle  D.  Stephenson  was  a  freshman 
there  in  1928.  But  the  Fox  River- 
clear  and  cool,  as  always — still  glides 
past  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  Old 
Main's  classic  tower  still  presides 
with  century-old  authority  over  the 
town  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

Each  year,  Lyle  makes  the  trip 
downstate  from  his  three-church 
parish  at  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior, 
to  join  scores  of  other  Wisconsin 
ministers  in  the  Pastor's  School  at 
Appleton's  First  Methodist  Church, 
a  block  or  two  from  his  old  school. 
Each  year,  the  old  grad  has  a  room 
at  the  college.  His  walks  often  take 
him  across  the  campus,  and — at  54. 
and  after  more  than  25  years  in  the 
ministry — he  enjoys  reliving  his 
school  davs.  What  better  place  than 
the  campus  of  his  alma  mater  for  a 
man  to  compare  the  youth  who  was 
with  the  man  he  has  become? 


Time  traveler:  For  more  than  a 
century,  Old  Main  and  its  bell  tower 
hare  welcomed  alumni  such  as 
Lyle  Stephenson,  Methodist  preacher, 
biie\  to  Lawrence  College. 
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It's  1932,  and  he's  a  June  graduate 
determined  to  become  a  minister.  On 
hand  with  best  wishes  is  his  friend 
and  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Emily  Griffin. 


She  still  lives  in  Apple  ton, 

where  Lyle  visits  her  SO  years  later. 

She  recalls  him  as  dar^-haired  and 

slim.  "But  there's  almost  twice 

as  much  of  him  now!"  she  exclaims. 


Methodists  are  a  singing  people,  and 
preachers  are  no  exception.  "I  love  to  sing,  but 
my  voice  has  certain  limitations,"  says  Lyle 
modestly,  joining  in  with  his  friends. 


Chest  out,  chin  in:  Threading  a  pillow  into 

a  slip  is  no  mystery  to  him.  Li\e  most  preachers,  he's 

slept  in  and  made  up  many  a  bed.  During  the 

school  he's  assigned  a  room  in  Ormsby  Hall 

on  the  Lawrence  College  campus. 
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Preachers'  luc\:  En  route  to  Appleton,  their  car  runs  out 
of  gas.  But  the  driver,  the  Rev.  Ray  Fleming,  found  a 
friendly    farmer    at    the    house    just    across    the    highway. 


Fellowship  at  Appleton:  Lyle  breads  bread  with  fellow 
pastors  at  First  Methodist  Church  where  five  days  of 
lectures,    seminars,    and    group    sessions    are    to    be    held. 


At  GRADUATION,  the  world 

was  just  waiting  for  us  to  come  on 
and  set  things  right.  We  found  that 
solving  all  the  world's  problems  was 
not  as  simple  as  it  seemed:  and.  you 
might  add,  we  quickly  revised  our 
estimate  of  the  problems  a  preacher 
is  up  against  almost  every  day." 

By  doing  odd  jobs,  Lyle  earned  his 
wav  through  college  and  seminary 
at  Boston  University.  During  the  late 
30s  and  the  World  War  II  years,  he 
served  in  a  variety  of  small  charges, 
half  of  them  with  Indian  names.  To- 
day, as  pastor-director  of  Chequame- 
gon  (pronounced  She-wam-e-gon) 
Methodist  Parish  at  Ashland,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  conference  "strong 
man,"  and  is  known  not  only  as  a 
good  preacher  but  also  as  a  line 
scholar  and  able  administrator. 

A  pastor's  school,  in  Wisconsin  or 
any  other  state,  is  no  vacation.  But 
Lyle  is  glad  when  the  time  rolls 
around.  "It  enables  us  to  talk  to 
others  about  our  problems,"  he  says. 
"And  it  you  need  shaking  out  of  the 
rut.  Pastor's  School  will  do  it!" 

And  it  does  not  hurt,  he  agrees, 
to  walk  across  one's  old  college 
campus,  recalling  dreams  of  youth. 


"The  school  never  fails  to 
give  me  many  new  ideas  I  can  ta/{c 
bac\  home."  he  says.  "But  I 
sometimes  feel  we're  trying  to  pacl{ 
too  much  into  fire  days." 
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Proud  grandparents  now,  Lyle  and  Mary  Stephenson  have  a  special  Sunday-dinner  guest — grandson  "Buc\o"  Biggs  of  Duluth — 
in  the  parsonage  at  Ashland.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  capable  writers  who  contribute  frequently  to  church  publications. 


Bac\  home,  he'll  launch  another  year's  program  for 
the  three-church  parish  he's  served  for  almost  a  decade. 
This  is  at  Odanah  in  the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation, 
where  Margaret  and  Charlotte  Manypenny  have  brought 
summer  flowers  for  the  Sunday-afternoon  service. 

A  thoughtful  man,  he  closes  another  service 

in  the  church  at  Sanborn.  Going  bacf{  to  school  was 

worthwhile.  It  gave  Lyle  new  effectiveness 

for  busy  days  and  nights  filled  with  meetings, 

administrative  duties,  and  unending  study. 
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of  the  world  parish 


OVERSEAS  METHODISM  GAINS  DESPITE  CURBS 


The  Methodist  Church  is  working 
under  great  hardships  in  Cuba,  but 
heartening  news  has  been  received  from 
the  Congo  and  Estonia. 

The  report  from  Estonia,  now  a  part 
of  Russia,  was  the  first  in  years.  It  said 
the  Methodist  Church  there  is  still  alive, 
is  growing,  and  in  April  held  its  first 
annual  conference  since  World  War  II. 

Bishop  Odd  Hagen  of  Scandinavia 
said  the  church  was  "legalized"  by  the 
Russian  government  in  April  and  that 
the  conference  approved  a  new  organi- 
zation. 

The  bishop  added  that  all  Methodist 
work  in  the  former  states  of  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  either  has  ceased  or  that 
Methodist  congregations  have  joined 
other  churches. 

Dr.  C.  Melvin  Blake,  African  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
reports  that  seven  missionaries  and  their 
families  returned  to  the  Congo  in  July, 
and  that  others  will  return  by  Septem- 
ber. 

He  added  that  African  leaders  had 
continued  evangelistic,  educational,  and 
medical  programs  of  the  church  during 
the  absence  of  missionaries. 

Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth  of  the  Elisa- 
bethville  Area  found  mission  stations, 
schools,  and  hospitals  "in  excellent 
condition"  on  a  recent  two-week  survey 
trip  around  the  Congo.  "The  schools 
have  the  largest  enrollments  they  have 
ever  had,"  he  said,  "and  African 
teachers,  despite  not  having  been  paid 
for  five  months,  have  remained  at  their 
posts." 

The   church    in    Cuba   continues    to 


function — and  in  some  cases  to  grow 
— despite  continual  harassment  and 
difficulties,  according  to  letters  received 
recently  by  Bishop  James  W.  Henley 
of  the  Jacksonville  Area,  episcopal 
administrator  of  Cuban  Methodism. 
One   pastor  wrote: 

"Officially  we  have  no  difficulties 
holding  public  worship.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise for  us  to  receive  the  May-June 
issue  of  The  Upper  Room  (no  copies 
had  been  received  for  many  months). 
Many  churches  received  this  issue.  It 
seems  to  be  a  change  of  attitude. 

"The  radio  and  television  are  insisting 
that  every  person  has  a  right  to  have 
a  religion  or  not  to  have  any.  However, 
we  have  been  under  heavy  attack  by 
telephone  calls.  One  day  we  were  called 
and  insulted  18  times." 

Another  pastor  wrote:  "Our  average 
attendance  per  Sunday  was  going  down 
— from  252  in  September,  1961,  to  179 
in  December.  A  reaction  started  in 
January,  1962,  and  we  hope  to  have  an 
average  of  over  250  this  month." 

Bishop  Henley  also  received  a  report 
that  the  interdenominational  seminary 
at  Matanzas  is  continuing  to  operate. 
"The  seminary  is  working  normally 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  director." 
the  report  said.  "There  is  a  wonderful 
spirit  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  food. 
Because  of  such  difficulties,  this  quarter 
will  be  a  week  shorter." 

Park  Ridge  Unit  Dedicated 

The  Methodist  Publishing  Mouse's 
new  Cokesbury  North  Central  Regional 
Service  Center  building  in  Park  Ridge, 


111.,  was  dedicated  recently  In  Bishop 
( rli  mi  R.  Phillips  ol  the  Denver  Area 
who  is  a  member  ol  the  Methodist 
Board  ol   Publication. 

Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  president  and  publisher  ol  the 
Publishing  House,  presided  at  the  serv- 
ice and  presented  the  building  for  dedi- 
cation. 

The  new  building  houses  Cokesbury's 
mail-order  facilities  serving  Illinois, 
northern  and  northwest  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Also  in  the  Park  Ridge  building  are 
the  editorial  and  advertising  offices  of 
Together  and  Christian  Advocate. 

MacMurray  Streamlines 

MacMurray  College  ol  Jacksonville. 
111.,  has  streamlined  its  curriculum  to 
offer  fewer  choices  but  guarantee  "a 
solid,  liberal  arts  education,"  reports 
Spencer  Lane,  director  of  development 
for  the  college. 

New  curriculum  features  at  the 
Methodist-related  college  will  include 
a  set  schedule  for  all  freshmen:  a  re- 
quired four-year  sequence  of  courses  in 
the  humanities;  a  strongly  urged 
(though  not  mandatory)  junior  sum- 
mer abroad;  and  a  senior  colloquium 
for  taking  stock  of  what  they  have 
learned. 

The  school  is  dropping  some  2(10 
courses  (40  percent  of  the  total  offered  ). 
including  home  economics,  journalism, 
shorthand  and  typing,  and  radio  and 
television   production. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1966. 
only  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  will  be 
offered.  All  other  degrees  and  majors 
will  be  dropped  as  soon  as  those  en- 
rolled   in    them    have    graduated. 

The  Rev.  Karl  E.  Wright  has  been 
appointed  as  theologian-in-residcnce  of 
the  college.  He  will  be  responsible  lor 
correlating  the  religious  and  educational 
aspects  ol    MacMurray. 

Mr.  Lane  said  thai  with  the  cur- 
riculum change  the  college  expects  to 
increase  its  enrollment  ol  900  ( "•••H  in 
the  women's  college,  and  -40(1  in  tin- 
men's college)   to  1,200  by  1971. 


The   new   Cokesbury   North    Central   Regional   Service   Center   building  in    Parl(   Ridge,   III.,   glows   in   twilight. 
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Gary  D.  Harms  (\necling)  of  Great  Bend,  Kans.,  is  one  of  15  Negro  and 
white  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  were  ordained  by  Methodist  Bishops 
Eugene  Slater  {second  from  left)  and  Matthew  W.  Clair,  Jr.  (third  from  left). 


Two  Methodist  Conferences 
Conduct  Integrated  Services 

Negro  and  white  Methodist  bishops 
baptized  11  babies  and  ordained  15 
ministerial  candidates  of  both  races 
recently  in  integrated  services  at  Wichi- 
ta, Kans. 

Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair,  Jr.,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Area  in  the  Central  Juris- 
diction, and  Bishop  Eugene  Slater  of  the 
Kansas  Area  in  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction conducted  what  are  believed  to 
be  the  first  such  integrated  services 
ever  held  in  The  Methodist  Church. 
The  joint  services  resulted  from  si- 
multaneous meetings  of  the  Central 
West  and  Central  Kansas  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  Wichita. 

In  addition  to  the  Baptism  and  or- 
dination services,  there  was  a  mass 
worship  service  attended  by  some  7,200 
Negro  and  white  Methodists.  All  three 
events  were  filmed  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  use  abroad,  and  by 
the  NBC  television  network  for  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  news  program. 

At  the  morning  service,  Bishop 
Slater  preached  the  sermon  and  Bishop 
Clair  read  the  scripture.  An  integrated 
choir  of  some  500  persons  sang. 

Actions  taken  and  recommendations 
made  at  other  Methodist  annual  con- 
ferences included: 

•  Troy  Conference — Asked  U.S.  to  en- 
courage self-government  for  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola  in  West  Africa; 
defeated  a  motion  to  condemn  fallout- 
shelter  construction;  protested  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing;  and  urged 
a  more  compassionate  understanding  of 
those  who  disagree  with  the  church's 
temperance  stand. 

•  New    England    Conference — Called 


Bishops  Slater  (left)  and  Clair  also 
baptized  11  Negro  and  white  babies 
in  the  first  service  of  its  /{ind 
held    by     The    Methodist    Church. 

for  "courageous  and  militant  action" 
to  wipe  out  corruption  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts;  advocated  the 
distribution  of  U.S.  government  sur- 
plus food  to  needy  people  throughout 
the  world;  and  urged  the  government 
to  supply  birth-control  information  and 
contraceptive  devices  to  nations  which 
request  them. 

•  Oklahoma  Conference — Approved  a 
10-year  expansion  program  in  all  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  of  Oklahoma. 
The  program  is  expected  to  increase 
membership  by  30  percent  and  church 
contributions  75  percent. 

•  North  Texas  Conference — Called  on 
Southern  Methodist  University  to  inte- 
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grate  its  facilities  "as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible"; asked  integration  of  all  Method- 
ist colleges,  universities,  and  institutions 
in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Area;  and 
voted  to  co-operate  with  the  Central 
Texas  and  Texas  Conferences  in  reset- 
tling Cuban  refugees.  A  planeload  of 
25  Cuban  refugee  families  will  be 
brought  to  the  area. 

10,000  at  Woman's  Assembly 

Not  a  vote  was  taken  nor  an  item  of 
business  transacted  at  the  Sixth  Assem- 
bly of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service.  Meeting  May  15-18  in  huge 
Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
Methodist  women,  missionaries,  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  world,  and 
invited  guests  from  other  groups  and 
denominations — 10,000  in  all — spent  the 
lour  days  in  prayerful  consideration  of 
The  Church  in  the   World. 

In  her  keynote  address,  Mrs.  J.  Fount 
Tillman  of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  president 
of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  urged  the  assembly  to  keep  two 
words  in  mind — "awareness"  and  "in- 
volvement"— as  it  tackled  problems  of 
peace,  missions,  racial  understanding, 
and  other  areas  of  Christian  concern. 

The  assembly  theme  ran  through 
major  addresses  by  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Oxnam,  president  of  Methodist-related 
Drew  University;  Dr.  Roswell  P. 
Barnes,  executive  secretary  in  the  U.S. 
lor  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  and 
Methodist  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  of 
the  Boston  Area;  a  panel  discussion 
moderated  by  Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions;  wor- 


ship services;  and  two  dramatic  presen- 
tations. 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  commissioned 
seven  new  deaconesses  and  seven  mis- 
sionaries for  overseas  service. 

Key  portions  of  the  assembly  program 
were  repeated  for  some  1,750  delegates 
to  a  national  weekend  meeting  of  the 
Wesleyan  Service  Guild,  also  held  in 
Convention  Hall,  May   19-20. 

President  of  DePauw  Dies 

Dr.  Russell  Jay  Humbert,  57,  died 
June  2  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  president  of  Methodist- 
related  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,   Ind.,  since   1951. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Gobin 
Methodist  Church  in  Greencastle.  Of- 
ficiating were  the  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Gingery,  Gobin  pastor,  and  Methodist 
Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of  the  Indi- 
ana Area. 

Theology  School  Expanding 

The  Southern  California  School  of 
Theology  at  Claremont  has  announced 
a  $10  million  development  program. 
First  objectives  of  the  Methodist-related 
school  are  providing  more  student  hous- 
ing, a  library,  a  chapel,  an  auditorium, 
and  administration,  fellowship,  and 
academic  buildings. 

Cost  of  these  projects  over  the  next 
three  years  is  estimated  at  $4,102,730. 

As  its  second  objective,  the  school 
plans  to  add  $3.5  million  in  general 
endowment  for  operations  and  $2.5 
million  in  endowment  for  student  aid. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

01  Interest   to  Methodists  Everywhere 

AUGUST 

2-9— North  Central  MYF  Workshop, 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville, 
III. 

3-10 — South  Central  MYF  Workshop, 
Mount    Sequoyah,    Fayetteville,   Ark. 

12-19 — Southeastern  Jurisdiction 

School  of  Evangelism,  Lake  Juna- 
luska,    N.C. 

13-16 — South  Central  Jurisdiction 
School  of  Evangelism,  Mount 
Sequoyah,    Fayetteville,    Ark. 

13-17 — Diamond  Ranch  Missionary 
Conference,  Diamond  Ranch,  Chug- 
water,    Wyo. 

14-24 — National  Training  Session  for 
Church-Camp  Leaders,  Richmond, 
Va. 

17-24 — National  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  Wil- 
lamette   University,    Salem,    Oreg. 

21-24 — South  Central  Jurisdiction 
Missionary  Conference,  Mount  Se- 
quoyah, Fayetteville,  Ark. 

23-30 — Southeastern  Regional  Student- 
Leadership  Training  Conference, 
MSM,  Lake  Junaluska,   N.C. 

25-30 — Intercollegiate  School  of  Alco- 
hol Studies,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

25-Sept.  1 — Great  Plains  Regional 
Student-Leadership  Training  Confer- 
ence, MSM,  Lake  Poinsett,  S.Dak.; 
Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Student- 
Leadership  Training  Conference, 
MSM,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  South 
Central  Regional  Student-Leadership 
Training  Conference,  MSM,  Hinton, 
Okla. 

26 — Festival    of    Christ    the    King. 

26-Sept.  1 — Northeastern  Regional 
Student-Leadership  Training  Confer- 
ence, MSM,  Painted  Rock,  N.Y. 

27-Sept.  2 — North  Central  Regional 
Student-Leadership  Training  Con- 
ference, MSM,  DeKalb,  III. 

28-31 — Western  Jurisdiction  Confer- 
ence on  Town  and  Country, 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oreg. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General 
program — Americans  of  Spanish- 
Speaking  Background,  by  Mrs. 
Alfredo  Nanez;  Circle  program — ■ 
Making  a  Living  Witness,  by  Miss 
Moria  Luisa  Avila. 


This  $16,000  mobile  clinic— for 
use  in  Bolivia — is  a  project  of 
the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service.  Shown  are  {from  left): 
Miss     Pearl     Willis     /ones,     retired 


missionary  nurse  of  Falls  Church, 
\'a.;  Miss  Martha  Adhins,  student 
who  plans  to  WOt'\  as  a  missionary 
nurse;  and  Dr.  Roberta  Rice,  a 
missionary  surgeon  in  Seoul,  Korea. 


Postal  Tribute  to  Louisburg 
Methodist-related  Louisburg  College, 

Louisburg,  N.C'.,  will  be  honored  by 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  with 
the  use  of  a  slogan  cancellation — "Louis- 
burg College,  175th  Anniversary,  1787- 
1962" — on  mail  in  that  city. 

Bishop  Kennedy  on  TV 

Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy 

ol  the  Los  Angeles  Area  will  explore  the 
moral  and  ethical  climate  ol  modem 
America  in  a  new  30  minute  television 
series. 

Bishop  Kennedy  will  discuss  values 
ami  standards  with  such  guests  as  At- 
torney ( leneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
author  AJdous  Huxley,  Teamster  presi- 
dent lames  1  lolla,  movie  producer-direc- 
tor George  Stevens,  and  industrialist 
Cyrus  Eaton. 
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Co-ordinating  Council  Seeks 
To  Solve  Delegate  Problem 

The  Methodist  Co-ordinating  Council 

is  taking  steps  to  make  sure  that  the 
1964  General  Conference  does  not  have 
delegates  in  excess  ot  the  present  con 
stitutional  limit  of  900. 

An  excess  of  delegates  is  possible 
because  ot  increases  in  ministerial 
membership  and  failure  to  ratify 
Amendment  XII,  which  would  have 
enlarged  the  voting  strength  of  the 
General  Conference. 

The  present  ratio  of  delegate  selection 
is  one  ministerial  member  ot  the 
General  Conference  for  every  70  minis- 
terial members  of  each  annual  con- 
ference, and  one  additional  member  for 
a  major  fraction  thereof.  The  law  of  the 
church  provides  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  lay  members  of  the  General 
Conference. 

The  Co-ordinating  Council  voted  to 
request  from  the  church's  Judicial 
Council  a  declaratory  judgment  to  show 
how  delegates  to  the  forthcoming 
General  Conference  may  be  chosen  to 
assure  that  the  church's  highest  law- 
making body   is   legally   constituted. 

Five  Get  $1,000  Awards 

Five  $1,000  John  Q.  Schisler  gradu- 
ate scholarships  have  been  awarded  for 
the  1962-63  school  year  to  persons  plan- 
ning to  be  directors  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Education 
gave  scholarships  to  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Kesler,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Miss  Jean  E. 
Peppier,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Miss  Rhoda  K. 
Pittman,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Miss  Jane  H. 
Piatt,  Evanston,  111.;  and  Miss  Carol  L. 
Vensel,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  awards  are  named  for  Dr.  John 
Q.  Schisler,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  retired 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  board's 
Division  of  Local  Church.  They  may 
be  awarded  to  either  men  or  women. 

Funds  for  the  awards  are  contributed 
by  Methodist  churches  through  the 
annual  Methodist  Student  Day  offer- 
ings. 

U.S.,  British  Swap  Pastors 

Seven  Americans  are  taking  part  this 
summer  in  the  annual  U.S.-British  ex- 
change of  Methodist  ministers.  The 
American  ministers  and  their  replace- 
ments are: 

The  Rev.  Clarence  P.  Folkins,  Grace 
Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  McVeigh,  Armagh,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  L.  Carroll  Yingling,  Jr., 
Pleasant  Hill  Church,  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  and  the  Rev.  Stanley  Victor  Davis, 
Mullion  Church,  Cornwall,  England. 

The  Rev.  J.  Graydon  Wilson,  First 
Church,  Fremont,  Nebr.,  and  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  G.  Bloxham,  Ealing,  London, 
England. 

The  Rev.  Phill  L.  Stephens,  Wayn- 


dale  Church,  Fort  Wayne,  Intl.,  and 
the  Rev.  Harold  Sloan,  Donegal 
Square  Church,  Belfast,  Inland. 

The  Rev.  Hubert  11.  Bratcher,  First 
Chinch,  Pampa,  Texas,  and  the  Rev. 
Donald  Pearce,  Kenton,  England. 

The  Rev.  Neil  F.  Hint/.,  First  Church, 
Montague,  Mich.,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Stainer  Smith,  Warwickshire,  England. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  ().  Beck,  Christ 
Church,  St.  Paid,  Minn.,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Sibree,  Northenden  Church, 
Manchester,  England. 

Integration  Speedup  Urged 

The  Methodist  Commission  on  Inter- 
jurisdictional Relations  has  recom- 
mended against  delay  in  the  transfer  of 
three  Central  Jurisdiction  conferences 
to  the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction. 

A  study  conference  of  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  College  of  Bishops  previous- 
ly recommended  that  there  be  no  trans- 
fers of  annual  conferences  or  churches 
until  after  Central  Jurisdiction  confer- 
ence boundaries  are  realigned  to 
conform  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
geographical  jurisdictions.  [See  Central 
Study  Conference  Mafes  Recommenda- 
tions, June,  page  77.] 

A  statement  from  the  commission  by 
its  chairman,  Charles  C.  Parlin,  said 
that  it  did  not  agree  with  the  study 
conference  because  it  felt  that  the 
General  Conference  had  urged  transfers 
under  Amendment  IX  and  that  change 
of  boundary  lines  was  not  a  valid  excuse 
for  delay.  A  change  of  boundary  lines 
is  apt  to  take  long  study  and  debate, 
the  commission  said,  and  the  changes 
could  better  be  worked  out  after  trans- 
fer. (As  of  this  writing,  all  Central 
Jurisdiction  conferences  reporting  have 
voted  against  the  transfer.) 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley, 
pastor  of  Christ  (Methodist)  Church, 
New  York  City,  told  members  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference  that  Negro 
leaders  are  reluctant  to  dissolve  their 
jurisdictional  unit  because  of  the  bene- 
fits its  churches  have  derived  from  it. 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  must  be 
eliminated,  Dr.  Bosley  asserted,  because 
"it  is  unchristian,  contrary  to  the  current 
ecumenical  emphasis,  violates  the  deep- 
est spiritual  insights  of  the  church,  and 
misrepresents  the  trust  of  the  Gospel." 

Family  Life  Conference  Set 

Over  3,000  parents  and  church 
workers  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Fourth  National  Methodist  Conference 
on  Family  Life  in  Chicago,  111.,  October 
19-21. 

There  will  be  41  work  groups  for 
the  conferees  to  attend,  with  subjects 
ranging  from  prayer  to  the  family 
budget.  Among  the  study  topics  are: 
The  Changing  Role  of  Husbands  and 
Wives,  The  Effect  of  Community  Pres- 
sures, The  Mental  Health  of  the  Family, 
and  The  Family  and  the  Nuclear  Age. 
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Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  speedily  relieve 
painful  pressure  on  sen- 
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cushion  it.  Enjoy  real  re- 
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is  a  new  series  of  articles  that  begins  in 
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OCTOBER  TOGETHER 

and  runs  for  12  issues.  It  is  a  sequel  to 
the  "We  Believe"  series.  Make  sure  your 
subscription  is  renewed  in  time  to  in- 
clude every  single  article  of  the  new  series. 
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">  PEDESTAL 
TABLES 


/ 


-U      Chur 


rches,  Schools,  Clubs, 

etc.  —  attention!  Famous 

MONROE  Folding  Tables  at  our  direct  from 

factory  prices.  Automatic  locking  legs. 

■     Strong  and   durable — easy  seating.    94 

models  and  sizes  to  choose  from.   Write 

V    -\  today  for  BIG  NEW  1962  CATALOG.   Beau- 

,  tifully  illustrated  in  full  color.   Shows  full 

line  of  MONROE  folding  tables,  chairs,  platform  risers, 

table  and  chair  trucks,  portable  partitions. 

THE  MONROE  CO.,  59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards 
Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys  f* 
Over  250  Name  Imorinted  Christmas  Cards' 


Make  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 

No  oxperienco  needed.  Orcani-rv<fJ|    |T 

zatlons,    housewives,    students,  yay  .  ■  A      ,      ijj&  m 

shut-ins,  others  can  make  big  nT ;   '1      ',        *\-V*       f\ 

profits    to    tOO^o    plus    bonus.  VT*<»    \    K  >  r*si" 

Items   sell  on  sight.    .Send  for^Ti     ' 

salnblo   Samples   on   approval,  fv  H 

I'Vco  Catalog,  li'reo  Album       1L_'&:- 

Numc    In  Cliri  tmas  .  _ . .  _ 

Card  .  detail  :.  l'"n  i  Surpriso  B','U#Jj'l 

Gift  with  first  Order.  HaEfflSl    r  21  cards^ 

EHED¥rTl«MP/"pT.~O~r'\Jf1-n0  "P^l 
361  Broodwov,  New  York  13,N.Y?* '  • 
Please  send  me  Samples  on  approval  &  alt  details.  | 
Name I 
Address { 
City,  Zone.  Stole. J 


General  theme  of  the  conference  is 
Jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  the  Family. 

Together's  September  issue — Chris- 
tian Family  Living,  1962 — will  include 
articles  on  family  worship,  problems, 
and  concern.  The  Methodist  Family-of- 
the-Year  will  be  announced  in  the 
November   issue. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  vari- 
ous boards  and  agencies  of  The  Method- 
ist Church,  working  through  the 
denomination's  General  Committee  on 
Family  Life. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  family  life 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  exploring 
the  possibility  of  a  Methodist  world 
conference  on  family  life  in  a  few  years. 

Dr.  J.  Otis  Young,  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  his  group  had  voted  to 
take  steps  to  relate  itself  to  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  and  the  World 
Methodist  Council  in  exploring  the 
possibility  of  such  a  conference.  Dr. 
Young  is  an  associate  publisher  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Plan  Human  Relations  Meet 

A  sequel  to  the  1959  Methodist  Con- 
ference on  Human  Relations  is  being 
planned  for  August  26-30,  1963.  It  will 
seek  answers — and  effective  methods  of 
applying  them — to  race  relations 
problems. 

Collegians  Honor  Together 

Together  has  received  the  1962  Re- 
ligious Journalism  Award  given  by 
Lambda    Lambda    Lambda,     religious 


CENTURY  CLUB 

This  month  eight  more  Meth- 
odists who  have  had  100  or  more 
birthdays  join  the  Together  Cen- 
tury Club.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Florence  N.  Comp- 
ton,    103,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Buckley, 
102,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tipper 
Sanders,  101,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Van  Ronk, 
100,  Shickshinny,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Peterson,  102, 
Whitesville,  N.J. 

Dr.  John  W.  Taylor,  100, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elias  H.  Nichols,  100, 
Allen,  Md. 

Ethan  A.  Seely,  100,  Win- 
field,   Kans. 

The  nanus  of  other  Methodists 
who  hare  had  100  or  more  birth- 
days will  be  listed  as  they  are 
received.  Please  allow  two  months 
for   publication. 


journalism  fraternity  at  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

The  award  is  given  annually  for 
distinguished  contributions  in  religious 
journalism,  without  reference  to  denom- 
inational affiliation. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Main  of  Oklahoma 
City,  editor  of  Together's  Oklahoma- 
New  Mexico  Area  News  Edition, 
accepted  the  award  for  Dr.  Leland  D. 
Case  of  Chicago,  editor  of  Together. 

CPI  at  Work  in  the  Congo 

Two-year-old  Congo  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute already  is  training  Congolese 
technicians  to  replace  departed  Belgians. 

Emile  A.  Disengomoka.  CPI's  presi- 
dent, said  that  the  institute  hopes  to  be 
operating  in  all  six  Congo  provinces 
by  next  year.  It  is  now  operating  in 
three,  he  said,  and  will  expand  to  a 
fourth  this  year. 

Currently,  71  teachers  are  working  in 
the  Congo  under  CPI.  and  35  more 
persons  began  orientation  in  June.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  additional  teachers 
are  in  various  stages  of  processing,  re- 
ports the  Rev.  Billy  M.  Starnes,  a 
Methodist  missionary-educator  who  is 
international   co-ordinator  for  CPI. 

While  CPI  is  an  interdenominational 
effort,  it  has  strong  ties  with  The 
Methodist  Church  in  administration, 
financial  support,  and  personnel. 

Agricultural  Technical  Assistance 
Foundation  is  CPI's  supporting  organi- 
zation in  the  U.S. 

In  its  original  plan  to  graduate  17,000 
Congolese  within  5  years,  CPI  estimated 
its  cost  at  $28  million.  More  than  S5.5 
million  has  been  underwritten,  and 
present  negotiations  are  expected  to 
complete  the  financing  soon. 

'Guinea  Pigs'  Aid  Church 

Members  of  the  Bashford  Methodist 
Church.  Madison.  Wis.,  earned  $800 
for  their  church  by  participating  in 
Operation  Patch  Test,  a  soap  and  de- 
tergent skin  sensitivity  research  project. 

Eighty-eight  persons  from  6  to  60-plus 
look  part  in  the  tests,  which  were 
conducted  by  the  department  ot  derma- 
tology of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Plead  for  Church  Co-operation 

One  of  the  recurring  themes  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Evangelism  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
was  the  plea  for  founding  new  churches 
bv  the  separation  of  members  and  the 
granting  of  financial  aid  by  established 
churches. 

Several  speakers  registered  distress 
over  the  loss  ol  church  members 
through  nonattendance,  nonparticipa- 
tion,  and  indifference.  The  board  is 
helping  in  this  problem,  delegates  were 
told,  both  by  providing  a  central  clear- 
inghouse for  members  who  move  and 
are  lost,  and  by  aiding  local-church 
membership  commissions  find  incentive 
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One  of  the  floats  entered  in  the  133rd  annual  parade  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Sunday  School  Union  was  sponsored  by  the  Pai\  Slope  Methodist 
Church.  The  union,  founded  in  1816,  was  one  of  the  first  interdenominational 
movements    providing    free    religious    instruction    to    public-school    children. 


and  methods  to  retrieve  their  inactive 
members. 

Also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  was  the  225th  anniversary  of 
John  Wesley's  "heartwarming"  experi- 
ence in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  in 
1738,  which  will  be  observed  through- 
out Methodism  in   1963. 

Personnel  Change  Announced 

Dr.  Murray  H.  Leiffer,  a  professor  at 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  has  been  named  acting  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  research  and 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Council  on 
World   Service   and   Finance. 

Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke,  the  council's 
general  secretary  and  treasurer,  said  in 
announcing  the  appointment  that  Dr. 
Leiffer  will  serve  on  an  interim,  part- 
time  basis  and  will  continue  his  work 
at  Garrett. 

Dr.  Leiffer  succeeds  the  Rev.  Frank 
E.  Shuler,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
the  pastorate.  Mr.  Shuler,  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Conference,  has  held  the  post 
since  April,   1960. 

Mission  to  America  Planned 

A  Mission  to  America  will  be  con- 
ducted September  7  to  December  16 
this  year  by  11  outstanding  Christians 
from  10  countries.  The  evangelistic  mis- 
sion will  be  similar  to  one  held  in  1959. 

The  mission  is  a  response  to  action  of 
the  1960  Methodist  General  Conference, 
which  asked  that  consideration  be 
given  to  inviting  "outstanding  leaders 
and  preachers  of  worldwide  Methodism 
to  the  United  States  to  give  witness  to 


their  triumphant  faith  and  to  lead  the 
Methodists  of  America  to  a  deeper  de- 
votion to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  World  Missions  and  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  and  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism. 

The  missioners  will  come  from 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Congo,  India, 
Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Korea, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Sweden. 

The  Rev.  Leslie  J.  Ross,  director  of 
the  mission,  said  that  "about  a  third  of 
the  dates  for  the  mission  already  are 
filled."  He  added  that  churches  desiring 
a  missioner  should  apply  to  him  at  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Plan  $14  Million  Hospital 

The  board  of  directors  of  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn., 
has  approved  an  accelerated  program 
for  building  a  $14  million  research 
hospital,  with  ground-breaking  planned 
for  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  board  voted  to  accept  a  $3.5 
million  federal  grant,  to  take  steps  to 
qualify  for  an  additional  $1.5  million 
grant,  and  to  accept,  when  available, 
$1.5  million  from  state-administered 
Hill-Burton  funds. 

Lay  Board  Veteran  Retires 

James  Herbert  Touchstone,  associate 
director  of  field  work  for  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Lay  Activities,  retired  June  1. 

Mr.  Touchstone  had  served  on  the 
board's  staff  for  19  years. 


Ordering 
Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  adver- 
tisements only  from  reliable 
dealers.  If  the  advertisement 
mentions  the  word  "approval" 
or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals" in  addition  to  any 
free  items  or  ones  you  have 
paid  for  in  advance.  If  you 
keep  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  you  must  pay  for  them 
and  return  the  ones  you  do  not 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "ap- 
proval" items,  return  them 
promptly,  being  sure  your  name 
and  address  are  clearly  written 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  package  in  which  you  re- 
turn the  merchandise. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
FOLDING  TABLES  J 

*  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      / 
,  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON   2,   PA. 


S  AMIHCY  GLASS  CADDY 


Holds  8  glasses  in  air  for  drip- 
ping dry  and  for  safe,  dust-free 
storage.  Attractive  white,  beige 
or  green  6V2"  x  13"  plastic 
tray.  Handy  helper  near  kitchen 
sink.  Order  Direct,  $2  p.p. 
MULTIPLEX  PRODUCTS  CO. 
4132  Market  Street 
Youngstown  12,  Ohio 
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Here's  Why 
People  Sell 
GRACELINE 
Table  Prayer 
Napkins 


GRACELINE'S 
satisfied  cus- 
tomers give  us 
our  best 
reasons... 


>>£*& 


Wonderful  repeat  items  •  no 
breakage  •  no  spoilage  •  good 
for  every  season  •  easy  to 
handle   •    cellophane  wrapped 

You'll  enjoy  selling 
Gracious  Graceline  Products 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY! 


THE  GRACE  LINE  CO.    Dept.    T-82 
1122  Harmon  Place  •    Minneapolis  3,  Minn., 

Without  obligation,  send  ACTUAL  NAPKIN 
SAMPLES  and  quantity  prices. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE        STATE 


August    1962\Together 
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Heirloom  Quality    > 

CREWEL 

EMBROIDERY 
Instructions 


GIVEN  with  Herrschner's  Big,  New 
Needlecrafts 
CATALOG 


Crewelwork  is  easy  to  do, 
yet  more  precious  than 
needlepoint.  Exciting  revival 
of  Early  American  genteel 
work.  Swift  stitches  create 
beautiful,  color-blended  pil- 
lows, chair  backs,  wall 
panels,  pictures,  etc.  Valu- 
able instructions  with  our 
63rd  Anniversary  FREE 
Color  Catalog  of  needlework 
and  hobbycraft  projects  and 
supplies.  Mail  coupon  in 
envelope  or  on   postcard. 


:'ffftHo 


'<<•% 


SEND   COUPON    NOW 


HERRSCHNER  NEEDLECRAFTS,  Dept.   180 
72  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  Crewelwork  instructions  with  new  • 
Color  Catalog— all  FREE  and  postpaid. 

I 

I 

I 


Name 

Address. 
City 


-State- 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Readier 

Sec  how  The  Sound  Way  lo  Easy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  road  and  spoil  bettor  in  a  few  weeks.  Now 
bome-tutoring  course!  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
willi  records  and  cards.  Uasy  to  use.  University 
Icsls  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
lo  full  iii-iii's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  G  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Mremncr-Davis  Phonics,   Dcpt.  DF-81,  Wilmette,  III. 


LABELS  -  50t 


Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Fverybody  wants  labels  10  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  hooks,  records.  1,001  uses;  wonderful 

gill!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  primed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress or  ANY  wording  up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500 
Gold-Stripe  labels  in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  post- 
paid. Fast  service  guaranteed,  Money  back  il "not  pleased. 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

$«nd  lor    .    — 

2608    Drake   Bldg.  *«      *'y- 

Colorado  Springs   14,   Colorado  cwio,.,. 


Board  Awards  Five  Grants 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  has  given  its  first  five 
annual  research  grants  to  a  Presbyterian. 
an  Episcopalian,  a  Quaker,  and  two 
Methodists. 

These  grants  are  designed  to  en- 
courage and  assist  graduate  scholars  in 
research  projects  related  to  the  work  of 
the  board's  Division  of  Temperance 
and  General  Welfare. 

Recipients  of  the  grants  are:  Charles 
Norman  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  an  Episcopalian;  Dr.  Rose  Hum 
Lee  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  Presbyterian; 
Charles  George  Oakes  of  Decatur,  Ala., 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
Dr.  Louis  W.  Hodges,  a  Methodist 
minister  of  Lexington,  Va.;  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Dobihal,  Jr.,  a  Meth- 
odist minister  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Methodists  Reign  at  Drake 

Methodists  appear  to  have  cornered 
the  market  on  royalty  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Two  queens 
and  a  chaperone  to  the  queen  all  were 
Methodist. 

Miss  Cathie  Remmel,  a  member  of 
First  Methodist  Church,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  was  chosen  queen  of  the 
1962  Drake  Relays. 

Miss  Sharonlee  Anderson,  a  member 
of  the  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Methodist 
Church,  was  Drake  homecoming  queen 
in  1961  and  official  hostess  for  Miss 
Remmel. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Owens  of  Des  Moines, 
president  of  the  South  Iowa  Conference 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service, 
served  as  official  chaperone  to  the  queen 
lor  the  seventh  time. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin  of  the 

Jackson  Area  has  received  a  First 
Federal  Foundation  award  tor  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  state  of 
Mississippi. 

Miss     Kathleen     Fowlkes     of     the 

Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  elected 
recording  secretary  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Nurse  Association. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  N.  Lormor,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  is  the  new  executive 
secretary  for  Southeast  Asia  and  China 
of  the  Division  of  World  Missions  of 
the  Methodist   Board  of  Missions. 

Dr.  Earl  E.  Harper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  has  been  named  a  Fellow 
of  the  Hymn  Society  of  America. 

Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman  of 
Washington,  D.C,  has  received  a  cita- 
tion lor  distinguished  service  Irom  the 
Federal    Trial    Examiners    Conference. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe  soles. 
Ovr  223  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  handlaced.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  quality  made.  Red.  Smoke. 
Taffytan,  White,  Black.  No  extra  charges  for  the  hard- 
to  fit!  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back. 
Fast  deliver; — COD's  accepted.  Factory -to-you  Special 
Offer:  $3.l).j  plus  10c  postage. 
MOCCASIN. CRAFT,    58-YM    Buffum    St..    Lynn,    Mass. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

75<    per  word — $10.50    minimum 

Minimum   charge — $10.50    ill    words).    75c   eacu    addi- 
tional   word.     CLOSING    SIX    WEEKS    IN"    ADVANCE 

OF  PVm.H'ATlOX  (15th).  CASH  MIST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL   OKDICliS. 


FOR  SALE 


BY  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA 
Conference  Historical  Society  :  Edward  D.  Jer- 
vey's,  History  of  Methodism  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arizona.  This  book  follows  the 
work  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  in 
Western  United  States,  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pointments of  preachers  to  the  Southland  by. 
The  Methodist  Conference  in  1853,  and  by 
The  Methodist  Church  South  in  1854.  The 
book  is  highly  recommended  by  Bishop  Gerald 
H.  Kennedy.  Price  S3. 50.  We  pay  postage. 
Order  from  Conference  Historical  Society, 
5250  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  29, 
California.  Orders  from  California  must  in- 
clude   14(*   sales   tax. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAY  EVANGELIST.  EXCELLENT  REFER- 
ENCES. Please  write  for  open  dates.  Charles 
A.   Stuck,   Box  565,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

POSITION    WANTED 


A  TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  PARISH 
worker  wishes  a  position  in  a  local  church. 
Willing  to  do  a  combination  of  secretarial  and 
parish  work.  Write  Box  T-107,  TOGETHER, 
1661  No.  Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION  to  serve  Church  located  in  Win- 
chester. Virginia,  near  Washington.  D.C. 
metropolitan  area.  Church  membership  1  .Tut), 
Church  School  membership  960.  For  further 
details  write,  giving  experience,  salary  He- 
sired,  et  cetera,  to  Braddock  Street  Methodist 
Church.  115  Wolfe  Street.  Winchester.  Vir- 
ginia. 

N.  H.  Conference  Board  of  Education  seeks 
Executive  Secretary  and  Camp  Manager.  Write 
Rev.  Donald  H.  McAninch.  1  Logan  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass.  Position  to  be  filled  by  Sept. 
1.    1962. 

PRESIDENT  OF  METHODIST  COLLEGE 
wishes  to  secure  experienced  secretary.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  T-10S.  TOGETHER.  1661 
No.  Northwest   Highway,   Park   Ridge,   Illinois. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCH  DESIRES  SERVICES 
of  accomplished  Choirmaster  to  direct  two 
volunteer  choirs,  adult  and  senior  high  school, 
with  possible  additional  administrative  work 
with  Handbell  Choir  and  children's  choirs. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  an  organist- 
director.  Church  is  located  in  New  Jersey, 
close  to  Philadelphia.  Please  send  details  of 
training  and  experience  to:  Church  Choir. 
P.  O.  Box    1952.   Phila.   5,   Pa. 


Re  I  ire  men  I 

Crestvlow  (Retirement)  club  Apartments,  planned  for 
your  active,  happiest,  leisure  years!  Your  own  private 
apartment  Beautlfull?  appointed  dining,  commons,  and 
recreation  areas.  Guaranteed  lite  care  Included  In  \our 
base   program.    For  full  information  write: 

).    J.   Boonuiard.   Crestvicw  Club   Apartments 
5330   Harroun    Road.   Sylvania.   Ohio 

Congenial    club-like    atmosphere,    Methodist. 
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U.S.  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of 
Kensett,  Ark.,  has  received  the  George 

Washington  award  from  the  American 
Cood  Government  Society. 

John  W.  Eyster  oi  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the 
course  tor  theological  students  at  the 
World  Council  of  Churches'  Ecumeni 
cal  Institute,  Bossey,  Switzerland,  |uly 
27-August  14. 

Miss  Lorraine  R.  Foster,  17,  of 
Barrackville,  W.Y.i.,  was  winner  in 
the  girls  division  of  the  1962  Elks  Na- 
tional Youth  Leadership  Contest. 

James  Lewis,  23,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
has  been  named  National  Goodwill 
Worker  of  1962  by  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America. 

Mrs.  W.  Angie  Smith,  wife  of 
Bishop  Smith  of  the  Oklahoma-New 
Mexico  Area,  has  been  elected  perma- 
nent vice-president  and  permanent 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Oklahoma  Conference  WSCS. 

James  Irving  Holcomb  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  given  his  $72,000 
winter  home  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  to 
The  Methodist  Church. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Preparedness:  Shutterbugs  looking  for  the  un- 
usual in  pictures  should  remember  Shake- 
speare's advice  to  "take  all  the  swift  advantage 
of  the  hour."  Turn  to  A  Pastor  Returns  to 
School,  and  you  will  see  the  incident  [page  50] 
that  -was  not  in  the  sliooling  script:  the  empty 
gas  tank.  Our  photographer  was  ready  when 
the  car  wheezed  to  a  stop. 

By  keeping  your  camera  loaded  and  ready 
for  action,  you  can  take  prompt  advantage  of 
unexpected  opportunities.  When  little  Skipper 
raids  the  cupboard  and  is  caught  jam-faced. 
or  lovable  Judy  suddenly  appears  with  your 
prize  dahlia  clutched  in  her  small  fist,  reach 
for  your  catnera  before  you  grab  the  paddle. 
If  it  is  loaded  with  color,  so  much  the  better: 
you'll  have  a  picture  to  cherish  more  than  that 
stiff,  formal  pose  in  Easter  clothes.  And  by  the 
time  you've  snapped  a  couple  extras — to  make 
sure  you  got  a  good  one — you'll  laugh  instead 
of  punish.  So  before  you  forget,  check  <hat 
camera  for  film,  readiness,  and  accessibility. 
Who  knows?  You  may  need  it  before  lunch- 
time! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover — Stan  Meseroll  .  Page  2-2  &  3— Stan 
Meseroll  •  6 — Willamette  University  •  10 — 
WCC  Photo  by  John  P.  Taylor  •  13— Thomas 
Parrotta  .  1416  Top  L.-Bot.  L.-Bot.  R.-17 — 
Edmund  Turnor  •  16  Top  R. — Australian 
News  and  Information  Bureau  •  28 — Wide 
World  Photos  •  29 — Courtesy  Chicago  Art 
Institute  •  30 — H.  Armstrong  Roberts  •  39 — 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  •  44 — Chatta- 
nooga Times  •  45 — Henry  F.  Unger  •  53-54-57 
— RNS  .  59— Don  Hunter  .  26  Top-38-48-49- 
50-51-52-61-62-63— George  P.  Miller. 
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That's 
Beet  Salad 


ONE  OUT  of  five  U.S.  families 
moves  every  year,  and  Methodists  are 
no  exception.  (You  may  remember 
Together  devoted  its  entire  Novem- 
ber, 1961,  issue  to  Mobility.)  And, 
as  they  go  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  Methodist  wom- 
en take  good  ideas  with  them — and 
good  recipes. 

An  example  is  Mrs.  W.  Fred 
Bonney  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  Before 
moving  to  Charlotte,  she  lived  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  she  was 
president  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Blakcmore  Methodist  Church.  The 
women  at  Blakemore  serve  many 
luncheons  and  dinners  for  large 
crowds,  and  they  are  famous  for  their 
good  food.  So,  when  Mrs.  Bonney 
left  Nashville,  she  naturally  took 
some  of  their  special  recipes  with 
her. 

That's  how  Beet  Salad  as  served 
at  Blakemore  found  its  way  onto 
the  menu  of  a  dinner  for  the  official 
board  of  Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist 
Church  in  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Grace 
Howie,  local  church  activities  chair- 
man and  a  wonderful  cook  herself, 
prepared  it  for  the  80  members,  us- 
ing large  flat  pans  to  refrigerate  it 


It  will  add  sparkle  to  your  August 
church  meals,  as  it  did  when  Mrs. 
Howie  served  it  at  Hawthorne  Lane. 


and  serving  it  in  squares  topped  by 
a  ring  of  green  pepper  and  mayon- 
naise flavored  with  grated  onion. 
Paprika  was  sprinkled  over  the  top 
of  the  mayonnaise  for  the  final  touch 
to  this  cool,  colorful  salad. 

The  rest  of  the  menu  consisted  of 
roast  beef,  rice  with  gravy,  black- 
eyed  peas,  hot  rolls,  banana  ice 
cream,  and   coffee. 

Mrs.  Howie  says  the  men  at  Haw- 
thorne Lane  never  like  gelatin  salads 
as  well  as  tossed  green  salads.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  them  had  com- 
pliments for  the  refreshing,  new 
Beet  Salad.  And  the  women  guests 
liked  it  particularly  well. 

I  think  you  will  like  it,  too, 
whether  you  serve  it  with  roast  beef, 
as  was  done  at  Hawthorne  Lane, 
or  with  chicken  pot  pie  or  creamed 
chicken  on  egg  bread  as  they  do  at 
the  Blakemore  Church.  It's  tempting 
to  look  at,  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks, 
and  is  practical  to  prepare. 

Let  me  know  how  folks  at  your 
church  like  it.  And  if  you're  willing 
to  share  some  of  your  church's  spe- 
cial recipes  with  other  Methodists 
I'd  be  very  grateful  to  have  them. 

— Sally  Wesley 


Beet  Salad  (for  50) 


8    No.  303  cans  beets,  diced 

1  Vz   cups  tarragon  vinegar 

8   packages  lemon  flavored  gelatin 

4   teaspoons  salt 


1    cup    finely    chopped    onion 

1    cup  horseradish 

6   cups  chopped  celery 


Drain  liquid  from  beets.  Add  enough  water  to  liquid  to  make  12  cups.  Add 
vinegar  to  liquid  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Stir  in  gelatin  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  salt, 
onion,  and  horseradish.  Refrigerate.  When  gelatin  is  partially  set,  stir  in  beets 
and  celery.  Refrigerate  until  firm.  Garnish  with  sour  cream  and  mayonnaise  or 
cottage  cheese  with  a  small  amount  of  salad  dressing. 
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NEW  FREEDOM  FROM  WORRY 
ABOUT  MEDICAL  BILLS 
FOR  FOLKS  65  OR  OVER 


NOW 

a  big-benefit 

low-cost 

HEALTH 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


OFFERS   YOU   ALL  THESE   ADVANTAGES 


1«  Immediate  coverage.  Unlike  ordinary  policies 
this  new  plan  (P-27)  protects  you  immediately  for  all 
sicknesses  or  accidents  originating  after  the  policy  is 
in  force. 

2.  Your  choice  of  doctors  and  hospitals.  No  list 
of  hospitals  you  have  to  go  to;  pick  your  own  regular 
hospital.  Go  to  any  doctor,  any  osteopath  you  want. 

3.  Generous  benefits  for  hospital  room  and 
surgical  expense.  This  policy  also  pays  specified 
benefits  for  many  extras  . . .  x-rays,  drugs,  medicines, 
electrocardiograms  and  other  expenses. 

4.  Annual  cash  dividends.  Yes,  you  may  even  get 
part  of  your  premium  cost  back  — at  the  end  of  two 
years,  you  are  eligible  for  Annual  Cash  Dividends  as 
declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


5.  Genuine  peace  of  mind  protection.  Why 

worry  about  what  would  happen  to  you  when  sick- 
ness or  accident  strikes?  With  this  Senior  Security 
Plan,  you  can  be  sure  of  cash  to  help  cover  costly  hos- 
pital and  surgical  bills. 

6.  Reasonable  rates.  Unlike  some  policies  that  pro- 
vide for  a  flat  premium,  regardless  of  age  or  physical 
condition,  you  pay  only  your  fair  share.  This  policy 
is  issued  only  to  qualified  applicants  and  provides  a 
rate  schedule  graded  according  to  age. 

7.  Free  information  without  obligation.  Just 
fill  out  and  mail  the  postage-free  reply  card  today. 
Immediately,  we  will  furnish  all  the  facts  including  the 
low,  low  rates.  Don't  put  it  off  —  sickness  or  accident 
comes  without  warning  —  be  sure  you're  protected. 


If  reply  card  has  already  been  used,  mail  this  coupon 


Bankers  Liie  and  Casualty  Company,  Dept.  4860 

4444  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Illinois 

I  would  like  FREE  INFORMATION  on  your  new  Senior 
Security  Plan  (P-27).  I  understand  this  information  will  be 
furnished  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Print  Name   


Address 
City  


Zone 


State 


09-0082 


MAIL  POSTAGE-FREE  CARD  TODAY 


The  White  Cross  Plan 


Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

An  Old  Line  Legal  Reserve  Stock  Company 
4444  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Illinois 
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F  YOU'RE  OVER  65 

r  have  friends  or  relatives  who  are) 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  FOR 


READ  THIS  AD 


MAIL  THIS  CARD 


II  get  FREE  INFORMATION  about  the 
derful  new  low-cost  Hospital-Surgical  Benefits 
available  to  men  and  women  over  65. 

t  let  worries  about  medical  expenses  rob  you  of  the  peace 
ind  you  should  enjoy  during  your  "Golden  Years."  Now  at 
you  can  get  generous  health  insurance  benefits  without 
ig  the  usual  high  rates. 

E  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

postage-free  card  at  right  will  bring  you  welcome  informa- 
about  the  Senior  Citizens  Policy  P-27.  Read  about  the  big 
ital  room  and  board  benefits  .  .  .  the  many  miscellaneous 
nse  allowances  .  .  .  the  generous  surgical  schedule  .  .  .  the 
ually  few  exclusions  .  .  .  the  exceptionally  low  rates,  graded 
je  so  you  pay  only  your  fair  share.  The  information  will  be 
lied  FREE,  and  without  obligation. 

L  CARD  TODAY 

t  your  name  and  address  on  the  attached  card,  tear  it  off 
Irop  it  in  the  mailbox  to  get  your  Free  Golden  Years  Secu- 
Information    Do  it  now  .  .  .  while  it's  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Policies  of 
E  WHITE  CROSS  PLAN 

offered  by 
i-Line,  Legal  Reserve  Stock  Co. 


GOLDEN  YEARS 
Security  Information 
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in  force. 

2.  Your  choice  of  doctors  and  hospitals.  No  list 
of  hospitals  you  have  to  go  to;  pick  your  own  regular 
hospital.  Go  to  any  doctor,  any  osteopath  you  want. 

3.  Generous  benefits  for  hospital  room  and 
surgical  expense.  This  policy  also  pays  specified 
benefits  for  many  extras  . . .  x-rays,  drugs,  medicines, 
electrocardiograms  and  other  expenses. 

4.  Annual  cash  dividends.  Yes,  you  may  even  get 
part  of  your  premium  cost  back  — at  the  end  of  two 
years,  you  are  eligible  for  Annual  Cash  Dividends  as 
declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


5.  Genuine  peace  of  mind  protection.  Why 

worry  about  what  would  happen  to  you  when  sick- 
ness or  accident  strikes?  With  this  Senior  Security 
Plan,  you  can  be  sure  of  cash  to  help  cover  costly  hos- 
pital and  surgical  bills. 

6-  Reasonable  rates.  Unlike  some  policies  that  pro- 
vide for  a  flat  premium,  regardless  of  age  or  physical 
condition,  you  pay  only  your  fair  share.  This  policy 
is  issued  only  to  gualified  applicants  and  provides  a 
rate  schedule  graded  according  to  age. 

7.  Free  information  without  obligation.  Just 
fill  out  and  mail  the  postage-free  reply  card  today. 
Immediately,  we  will  furnish  all  the  facts  including  the 
low,  low  rates.  Don't  put  it  off  —  sickness  or  accident 
comes  without  warning  —  be  sure  you're  protected. 


If  reply  card  has  already  been  used,  mail  this  coupon 


Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Company,  Dept.  4860 

4444  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Illinois 

I  would  like  FREE  INFORMATION  on  your  new  Senior 
Security  Plan  (P-27).  I  understand  this  information  will  be 
furnished  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Print  Name 


Address 
City  


Zone 


State 


09-0082 


MAIL  POSTAGE-FREE  CARD  TODAY 


The  White  Cross  Plan 


Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

An  Old  Line  Legal  Reserve  Stock  Company 
4444  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Illinois 
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1/  get  FREE  INFORMATION  about  the 
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t  let  worries  about  medical  expenses  rob  you  of  the  peace 
ind  you  should  enjoy  during  your  "Golden  Years."  Now  at 
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ig  the  usual  high  rates. 
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FREE 

GOLDEN  YEARS 
Security  Information 

Bankers  life  &  Casualty  Co.,  Dept.   4860 
4444  W.  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  see  that  I  receive  your  Golden 
Years  Security  Information  and  low  rates  on 
Senior  Citizens  Policy  P-27.  I  realize  there  is  no 
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Get  Free  Information 

about  wonderful  new  security 
for  men  and  women  over  65! 
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Age-old  truth,  and  tomorrows  glittering  promise: 

Protestant  Witness  in  S 


By  EVERETT  11.  I'  tlMER 

Bishop  of  the  Seattle  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 


T 


HE  SEATTLE  World's  Fair  is  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  life  to  come  in  the  Space  Age.  There  is  witness  here, 
also,  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  to  the  relevance  of 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever!' 

To  be  sure,  the  fair  brings  us  up  on  tiptoe,  eyes  pop- 
ping. Here  is  an  amazing  preview  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments which,  ultimately,  will  reduce  present-day  wonders 
to  tiddlywinks.  It  is  a  window  upon  the  exciting,  fan- 
tastic world  of  Century  21. 

One  ascends  via  an  iridescent  "bubbleator"  to  a  "floating 
city"  of  the  year  2000... visits  a  house  of  the  future 
equipped  with  solar  ovens,  thermoelectric  refrigerators, 
and  cordless  appliances  for  cleaning  and  ironing... sees  a 
car  without  wbeels  and  antigravity  machines,  together 
with  time-traveling  machines  that  erase  the  time  differ- 
ential between  hemispheres... takes  simulated  rocket  rides 
through  outer  space. 

But  at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair,  there  is  more  than  a 
celebration  of  man's  prowess  and  promise.  Here  is  a 
witness  to  the  presence  and  authority,  seeking  love  and 
saving  power  of  God  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Visitors  are  pointed  to  the  rule  of  the  Timeless  and 
Eternal,  before  whom  their  little  systems  have  their  day 
and  cease  to  be.  Here  men  are  summoned  to  lift  their 
eyes  above  man  and  his  works,  to  behold  "the  Lord,  high 
and  lifted  up"  by  whose  redeeming  grace  alone  is  there 
hope  for  deliverance  from  the  insanity  of  self-annihilation. 

In  the  midst  of  Century  21  stands  the  Christian  Wit- 
ness Pavilion  and  Children's  Center.  Its  5,000-square-foot 
site  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  exposition  is  just  across 
the  mall  from  the  Space  Needle,  adjacent  to  the  official 
information  center,  directly  opposite  the  U.S.  Science 
Pavilion.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  of  all  locations. 

Although  not  large,  and  erected  on  a  modest  budget 
compared  to  many  other  exhibition  buildings,  the  Protes- 
tant pavilion  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  architect,  Robert 
L.  Durham,  an  active  Christian  layman,  made  striking 
use  of  native  Northwest  woods  in  a  fresh,  contemporary 
design.  The  magnificent  stained-glass  panel  at  the  en- 
trance [see  next  page]  was  contributed  by  the  Stained 
Glass  Association  of  America. 

Two  thirds  of  the  pavilion  is  devoted  to  the  citizens-to- 
be  of  Century  21 — the  children  of  1962.  Fair  visitors  may 


Hometown  fol/^s  at  the  fair:  For  the  Zabackj,  it's 

a  first  visit— not  the  last— to  Century  21's  wonderland. 

Their  guidebook  points  the  way  (turn  page)  to... 


leave  younger  children  here,  but  far  more  than  a  baby- 
sitting service  is  provided.  Rather,  it  is  a  carefully  struc- 
tured program  of  Christian  educational  experiences  based 
on  the  theme  God  Cares  for  You,  and  directed  by  trained 
leaders  assisted  by  a  special  volunteer  corps  of  helpers. 

Daring  use  of  sound  and  light  emphasize  the  theme  of 
the  pavilion:  Jesus  Christ — The  Same,  Yesterday,  Today, 
and  Forever.  Persons  entering  the  exhibition  theater  pass 
through  tunnels  illuminated  with  black  light,  tread  upon 
deep-piled  carpet,  and  emerge  into  a  blue-lighted  theater 
for  seven  unforgettable  minutes  of  Gospel  proclamation. 
There  also  is  a  chapel  for  quiet  meditation  and  prayer  in 
the  midst  of  tumult,  and  a  chaplain  is  on  duty  for  any 
who  wish  to  see  him. 

Significantly,  the  Christian  Witness  Pavilion  at  Seattle's 
big  fair  is  the  co-operative  endeavor  of  21  denominational 
bodies  and  15  other  Christian  groups.  The  project  is 
under  leadership  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Petersen,  executive  vice- 
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president  of  the  Greater  Seattle  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Together,  these 
churches — some  have  not  worked  to- 
gether before — are  providing  the 
$268,740  required  for  erecting  the 
building  and  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram. 

Together,  Christians  are  telling 
the  world  that  America  at  its  best 
is  not  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  man's 
achievements,  and  would  express  the 
wisdom  of  Christ  for  human  good. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  a  world's  fair 
bold  and  creative  outreach  for 


is  a 


Christ  and  the  Church  at  a  crossroads 
of  the  future.  It  is  a  project  in  which 
The  Methodist  Church  is  playing  a 
part;  and  its  Christian  opportunity  is 
one  in  which  John  Wesley,  founder 
of  Methodism,  surely  would  rejoice — 
as  indeed  all  of  us  may. 


...the  $1  j 5,000  Christian 

Pavilion,  Seattle's  constant 

reminder  that  man,  at  a  pinnacle 

of  material  progress,  needs 

as  always  the  sustaining  power 

of  abiding  Christian  faith. 


The  pavilion,  fronted  by  an  imaginative  stained-glass  panel,  proclaims  Christ  as  man's  hope  in  the  next  century. 
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Looking  homeward,  toward  Paget  Sound, 

Perry  Zabacl{  and  his  son,  Tim,  stand  atop  the 

jair's  s\y-piercing  Space  Needle. 

Zabacl{,  an  engineer,  is  one  of  Seattle 

Methodism's  most  active  laymen. 


Man  builds  a  fantastic  tower  toward 
the  stars.  But  for  all  his  science— depicted 
so  well  at  Seattle— he  cannot  create  one  pretty 
Linda  Zabac\,  or  design  the  living  beauty 
of  a  single  power  in  a  tulip  bed. 
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For  the  Fun  of  Making  EXTRA  MONEY 

You've  Never  Seen  Anything  Like  CREATIVE'S       ^^    * 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  CARD  Line     ' 


$75°°  on  Only  100  Assortments 

First,  we  want  you  to  look  at  our  most  unusual  selection 
of  new  Christmas  Cards  just  to  pick  out  the  cards  you 
yourself  will  be  sending.  If  you  aren't  so  excited  about  our 
cards  and  gifts  that  you'll  want  to  show  them  to  friends 
right  away,  we'll  miss  our  bet.  Just  let  friends  see  your 
samples  and  you'll  quickly  find  yourself  making  good 
money  in  the  little  time  it  takes  to  accept  the  orders. 
No  experience  is  needed. 

Creative  Pays  You  More 
Two  popular  $1.25  Christmas  Assortments  pay  you  75c  profit 
per  box — instead  of  the  usual  50c — in  any  quantity.  There  are 
extra  profits  for  you  throughout  our  low  wholesale  price  scale. 
So  you're  bound  to  make  the  money  you  want  faster  and  easier. 
Of  course,  the  big  money  is  in  the  AMOUNT  everyone  buys 
from  our  amazingly  irresistible  variety  of  designs  and  ideas  .  .  . 
Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Card  Assortments  showing  every- 
thing from  the  daringly  new  and  light-hearted  to  the  traditional 
and  religious.  And  your  earnings  double  from  our  many  small 
Gifts  at  $1  up,  the  very  popular  Personal  Stationery  and  our 
big  album  of  53  Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  for  indi- 
viduals and  businesses. 

Extra  Bonuses  in  Gifts  Worth  up  to  $100 

Big  as  your  immediate  cash  profits  are,  you  make  even  more  with  Creative! 
Extra  bonuses  of  home  appliances  and  other  gifts  worth  $5  to  $100  are 
given  FREE.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  gifts.  Organizations  use  Bonus 
Gifts  to  reward  members  FREE. 

Costs  Nothing  to  See  Samples 

Just  send  the  coupon.  We'll  rush  our  two  best-sellers  worth  $2.50  on  free 
trial  with  complete  money-making  information  and  big  Personal  Christ 
mas  Card  Album.  You  don't  risk  a  cent  and  can  keep  everything  FREE 
when  you  get  started  with  us.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

CREATIVE  CARD  COMPANY  J40; Wes*  Ce;™k  R"dm . 

Dept.i3i-a  Chicago  23,  lll.| 

Exclusive  New  Idea  in 
Personal  Correspondence 

'Clever  punch  lines,  titles  and 
j  floral  designs  on  raised  gold 
seals  spark  up  letters 
notes    and    envelopes    in 
Creative's  own  151-piece 
$1 .25  Golden  Rose  Tree         c  c  M  n 
Ensemble  with  match-  JIWU 


on  Each  $1.25  Box 

of  our  fast-selling  "Old-Fashioned  Christmas" 
and  "Silent  Night"  Assortments  of  21  deluxe 
folders.  You  make  money  50%  faster— $75.00 
cash  on  only  100  boxes. 


ALBUM  OF  53 

PERSONALIZED 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

FREE! 

Gorgeous  binder  of  low- 
priced,  name-imprinted 
beauties  puts  folks  on  a. 
Christmas  buying  spree. 


GIFTS  GALORE 

like  handsome  ceramic 
Salt  &  Pepper  Center- 
piece, 5H'  wide,  in 
life-like  color  and 
detail, only   $l_ 


GET  OUR  KIT 

OF  SAMPLES  ON 

APPROVAL  WITH  OFFER  OF 


SELLING     ■  boxes 

FREE 

WITH  FIRST  ORDER    ■ 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  SAMPLES 


ng  ink  pen. 
coupon  for 
sample. 


ORGANIZATIONS:  Fill  your  treasury  easier,  faster  with 
our  extra  big  profits.  Members  are  proud  to  show  our  un- 
usual values  and  win  our  Bonus  Gifts  at  no  cost  to  you. 


Send    i  NO  MONEY 


This  coupon 
brings  everything 
postpaid  on  Free 
Trial.  If  not  de- 
lighted with  sam- 
ples, you  may  re- 
turn them  at  our 
expense  and  owe 
nothing. 


CREATIVE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  131-c 
4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  III. 

Please  send  money-making  details  with  Free  Personal 
Album,  best-selling  Christmas  Card  Assortment  and 
Golden  Rose  Tree  Ensemble  on  approval — mine  to 
keep  FREE  when  I  get  started  per  your  offer. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


_State_ 
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